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MIND 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW 


OF 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


I—A PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH TO 
SPACE-TIME. 


By C. Lioyp Moraan. 
te 


Wuen, half a century ago at the Cape, I was re-reading Berkeley’s 
Essay on Vision, I had under observation half a dozen chameleons. 

From time to time I would tempt one of them to creep on to 
my outstretched forefinger and secure a firm stance, foot and tail. 
One has done so, I carry him about in search of flies. Having 
found one I bring him within range of some five or six inches. 

In the chameleon the protruding, pear-shaped ‘eyes’, with 
partially fused eyelids, leaving only a pin-hole opening, can be 
moved independently so as to be directed this way or that ; one 
forward, let us say, the other towards something behind him. 
Soon the gaze of one clings to the insect. The other still roves 
aimlessly. Nothing further happens. But ere long the rover 
comes round to the fly and stays there. Then something does 
happen. My finger is gripped tightly. There is a moment’s 
pause. The broad-tipped tongue slings out on to the fly, which 
sticks to it and is withdrawn with it. The grip is relaxed. 
Thereon sedate munching. The performance is swift with seldom 
a miss-shot. 

May one take this as an instance of what we commonly speak 
of as vision on the part of the chameleon ? If so, it may be said 
that the foregoing description, since it is couched in terms of 
behaviour, implies a behaviouristic interpretation. That depends, 
however, on what is meant by ‘ behaviouristic’. If it be meant 
that there is no seeing but only retinal stimulation; and no 
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awareness that accompanies the observable’focussing of the eyes ; 
then the emphasis falls not on vision in the commonly accepted 
sense of the word, but on sundry physical and physiological 
processes in the body. Many of us regard these processes as 
co-related with vision which, as such, is a purely mental affair. 
In that sense the interpretation is not ‘ behavouristic’. But in 
that sense we may still say that we see ‘ with the eyes’, if ‘ with’ 
stands for ‘in co-relation with ’ what happens in the body when 
the retina is stimulated. 

Let us grant, then, that the chameleon sees ‘ with the eyes’. 
What does he see? One naturally replies: The fly out there. 
That would not have been Berkeley’s answer. He tells us again 
and again in the Essay that for sight there is no ‘ outness’. What, 
then, is there? Only the ‘ suggestion’ of the outness that we 
have already discovered through touching and stretching ‘ out’ 
to reach what we touch. In the case of the chameleon he does 
not see the fly ‘ out there’ but sight ‘admonishes him’ that it 
is out there for his tongue-tip to touch, and will be found out 
there if he slings at it. In brief and crude statement the chameleon 
has learnt through prior experience that what he sees is out there 
for touch though from the nature of vision he cannot actually see 
it out there, since for sight, as such, there is no outness or distance 
in externality from the eye with which the insect is seen. 

It seems, however, that some ambiguity attaches to the 
statement that the chameleon ‘sees the fly out there’. If one 
takes the word ‘sees’ to mean ‘has acquaintance with 
something through retinal sensations only’, Berkeley may be 
right in his cardinal contention that in us these sensations yield 
no acquaintance with the outness of that something. But he 
may be wrong in saying that outness is derivative from acquaint- 
ance gained in the world of touch, if this means ‘ through tactual 
sensations only’. A revised statement might be: Neither in the 
world of visual acquaintance, nor in that of tactual acquaintance, 
is outness in evidence unless we include, under vision, motor 
behaviour, of which the focussing of the chameleon’s eyes is an 
observable instance ; and, under touch, motor behaviour, with 
the tongue for example. The emphasis here falls on behaviour 
qualified by the word ‘motor’. But the interpretation is not 
‘ behaviouristic ’ since the stress is on conscious awareness in 
so behaving. 

One would like to ask the chameleon many questions ; among 
others, these : How did you learn to focus with the eyes? How 
to sling the tongue? Did outness come through behaving, or 
did behaviour come through an ‘intuition’ of outness? If 
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through intuition, how came this intuition? Unfortunately 
the chameleon cannot tell us. 

Furthermore, since none of us has been, or can be, a chameleon, 
the nature of his visual perception is, for us, in large measure 
conjectural. All the more so since his vision is not binocular 
in the full sense that ours is—only in the sense that both optic 
axes converge on one fly ere he strikes. If this statement gives 
pause, that pause may be profitably employed in analysing out. 
the several factors in that which we comprehensively name: 
‘binocular vision’ in man. 

Let us therefore dismiss our chameleon to his bough on the 
stoep. Before doing so, however, let us take note of a point on 
which Berkeley would here lay stress. If we are to discuss 
perception, he might say, should we not keep to perception, and 
refrain from introducing (save on due warning) ‘ considerations ’ 
quite beyond the thought of those who are, as he puts it, ‘ un- 
skilled in optics’? I am ready, he might say, to grant the 
chameleon convergence of the optic axes if such there be. But 
what knows he about anything of that sort? I turn always to 
my own experience. And “I appeal to anyone’s experience 
whether, upon the sight of an object, he computes its distance by 
the bigness of the angle made by the two optic axes 
In vain shall any man tell me, that I perceive certain lines and 
angles, which introduce into my mind the various ideas of dis- 
tance, so long as I myself am conscious of no such thing.” 


2. 

I take Berkeley as my starting point because he sought a 
psychological avenue of approach toward our ideas of ‘ space’ 
and, incidentally, of ‘time’. But I may submit his theory of 
vision to some revision. He was one of the great pioneers ; he 
wanted to get down to the facts of experience as he found them in 
his own mind ; and, primarily, in that mind as perceptive in 
distinction, let me say, from abstractive ; he was a stickler for the 
nice use of words, though he had often to speak with the ‘ vulgar ’ 
while his aim still was to lead them to think with the ‘ learned ’. 
No doubt his enthusiasm sometimes carried him far towards 
extravagance. He had, he felt sure, a new ‘ vision’ in the great 
sense. He was out to make converts to the view it opened up. 

We are here concerned only with his perceptive thesis. We 
have no concern with his doctrine of spiritual causality. Nor 
have we any concern with his denial of the existence of an external 
world—in our context the existence of physical space-time— 
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in independence of all mental relations thereto. We are solely 
concerned with that which is perceptively in mind ‘by way 
of idea’, as he puts it. And perceptive ‘ideas’ we may take 
for what they are, as such, without prejudice to that which 
they may ‘ represent ’, and perchance ‘ resemble ’, in a universe of 
physical existents. This only need be added. When we speak 
of ‘ existents ’ we do so in terms of reflective ‘ consideration ’ not 
in terms of naive perception. The chameleon presumably does 
not think of the fly, or of his own tongue, as existent. 

Let us now try to get at the gist of what Berkeley had to say 
on perceptive vision and touch. There are, he tells us, two worlds, 
one visible and the other tangible, and, initially, neither has 
aught in common with the other. But such is the nature of our 
experience that what is now given in the visual world ‘ suggests ’ 
what has been given in the tactual world, and enables us to act 
accordingly. Thus, if one may so phrase it, suggestion is the 
bridge by which we cross over from the world of vision to that of 
touch. This clearly implies prior experience of the touch-world. 
It is such two-fold experience that calls for a bridge by which to 
cross over from this world to that. 

Then Berkeley insists that, in the visual world of ideas, there 
is no perception of distance as outness. That is given only in 
the tactual world. What we commonly speak of as distance 
for (near) vision is no more than a derivative ‘ sign’ of that which 
is originally given in the world of touch. 

Rather grudgingly he admits that size and shape (in the flat) 
are directly given in the visual world. But, even so, if the two 
worlds have nothing in common, ‘ shape-and-size ’ in the one is 
different from ‘shape-and-size’ in the other. The visible 
‘sign’ only suggests, but nowise resembles, the tangible con- 
figuration we find when we cross over from this world to that 
after prior acquaintance with that. 

In the early Essay (1709) Berkeley seems to tell us that the 
world of vision is one of ‘ ideas’ and that of touch one of ‘ reality’. 
But in the Principles (1710) he says that, in a discourse concerning 
vision, it was beside his purpose to refute ‘this vulgar error.’ 
So the contention thenceforward is that “ the ideas of sight and 
of touch make two species entirely distinct and heterogeneous ” 
and that “the former are marks or prognostics of the latter”. 

This bald sketch may serve to indicate Berkeley’s psychological 
avenue of approach to ‘space’ as it is given in perception 
irrespective of reflective ‘ considerations’. The trouble for him 
(and for all of us) is that only in the light of reflection can we 
interpret the bare ‘facts’ of spatial perception. So Berkeley 
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invites us to ‘ consider’, among other things, how it comes about 
that, though the ‘ optical image’ on the retina is topsy-turvy, 
it affords the ‘ prognostic marks’ of that which is right way up 
for touch. And he reminds us that what is upper for touch is 
reached in vision by turning the eyes upwards. There is, then, 
something in common. 

These, however, are reflective considerations (I use his own 
word). And it is well to enter a reminder that a merely per- 
ceptive being—chameleon or infant—knows no more about an 
‘image’ on the retina than he does about the intersection of 
optic axes. In discussing perception let us keep (if we can) 
to perceptive experience, and, in this context, give all ‘ abstrac- 
tions ’ their congé. 


os 


In the Commonplace Book Berkeley entered a Mem.: “A 
great difference between considering length without breadth, and 
having an idea of, or imagining, length without breadth.” So, 
too, he might say that we should distinguish the consideration of 
extension, irrespective of sight or touch, from our direct 
acquaintance with objects ‘ by way of idea’. The world of touch 
is from the outset extensive ; and the like may be said (under 
due safeguards) of the world of vision. 

Instead of ‘ consideration’ one may use the word ‘ reflection’, 
and one may distinguish a realm of reflection from the actual 
worlds of vision and of touch. which, as such, are given in un- 
reflective perception. 

Now we take no little pride in claiming for ourselves the status 
of reflective beings. In ourselves we find the exemplar of mind 
as (at least) a highly organised system of reflective relations. 
And we are prone to say: This 7s mind for psychological con- 
sideration. Cut out reflection and you shear off all that is dis- 
tinctive of this exemplar of mind. 

What says Berkeley ? He says: I look within; and I entreat 
you to do the like. I find, no doubt, reflection. Indeed it is 
only reflectively that I can ‘ explicate’ what I do find. None 
the less I find also much—very much—that runs its course quite 
unreflectively. This I discuss under the heading of perception. 
And when, in this context, I speak of ‘ ideas’, you must under- 
stand me to mean perceptive ideas—always ‘ thises’ or ‘ thats ’ 
on some given occasion ; and either directly presented through 
sense—say tactual or visual—or ‘ suggested’ thereby. 

It seems, then, that Berkeley found two levels of mind; an 
upper level, reflective ; and a lower level, unreflective. And he 
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said : Do not, in rendering a descriptive account of unreflective 
perception, drag in from above reflective considerations which 
are not in evidence. 

Berkeley wrote his Vision Vindicated some 200 years ago. 
I am one of those who believe that, in discussing perception, his 
exclusion of reflection therefrom was sound policy. I, too, 
look within ; and I, too, find much that runs its course in my mind 
quite unreflectively. I am asked, perhaps, what I mean by 
‘unreflectively ’. The prefix implies that reflection ad hoc is 
absent. So I must state what I mean by reflection when it is 
present. 

Here I leave the shelter of Berkeley’s wing and (as he would 
bid me) speak for myself. And what I here tell of is not such 
ideas of space-time as I wrestle to get at through modern physics, 
but merely such reflective ideas of three-dimensional space as 
I acquired when I was a boy. Even then it took form as the 
general idea of a spatial plan, scheme, or frame, into which the 
perceptive ideas of my earlier childhood seemed pretty nicely to 
fit. In so far as spatial it was a reflective idea (in the Lockian 
sense of the word ‘ idea ’) ad hoc. 

But, by then, I had also acquired reflective ideas of self— 
myself or another. And with respect to these, a spatial scheme of 
reference was very much ad hoc. Perceptive reference in worlds 
tactual, visual, or other, was supplemented by reflective reference 
to a spatial frame of events in which some one was playing his 
part just there. More than this. He played, or was going to 
play, his part just then. Time comes into the picture. And 
‘theres’ and ‘thens’ are discussed in terms of their inter- 
relations within a reflective plan of events as a whole. 

All this, and much more of this ilk, is, as I believe, absent from 
mind as unreflective. It has no place in naive perception. For 
the chameleon, methinks, there is no space-plan, no time-scheme, 
no idea of self, no reflective notion of relatedness. I, for one, see 
no evidence of their presence in his perceptive mentality. 


4, 


Let us now keep to the unreflective level of our own mentality. 
Thus we get back into touch with Berkeley. But since I have 
ventured forth from the shelter of his wing I must take the 
consequences in so far as I depart from his teaching. 

A good deal turns on the use of words and on the thought which 
underlies this usage. When Berkeley speaks of ‘ touch ’ (some- 
times ‘feeling’) he generally means so-called ‘active touch ’ 
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which includes those movements of the fingers or limbs that 
minister to touch. Under vision (so far ‘ active’) he includes the 
turning and the focussing of the eyes. But in the Vindication 
he says that “this sensation belongeth properly to the sense of 
feeling. As it waits upon and hath a regular connexion with 
distinct vision of near distance . . . . it is natural that it should 
become a sign thereof, and suggest it to the mind.” Thus, for 
him, active vision is a hybrid begotten of sight and touch in 
congress of suggestion. 

There seems here to arise some call for a revision of Berkeley’s 
nomenclature. 

First as to sensation. Let us reserve this word for use in 
connection with the traditional five senses and such others of 
like kind as should now be added to the list. On these terms each 
special sense yields its own special world of sensation. And, 
prior to the cross-over of suggestion, each world is independent 
of the others—as Berkeley taught. 

Next as to feeling. Let us disengage it from restriction to 
touch. Let us emphasise the terminal ‘ing. Then we have 
feelings in seeing, hearing, smelling, as well as in touching. More 
generally we have feelings in ‘sensing’; yet more generally in 
all modes of experiencing. I shall use the word ‘ awareness’ 
(followed by ‘in’) to earmark any mode of experience ‘ by way 
of feeling ’ as distinguished from ‘ reference to’ that which is in 
mind ‘ by way of idea’. 

In many ways all day long one has such perceptive awareness— 
in hunger, in feeling fit or the reverse, in ease or discomfort, in 
drowsiness, and so on. Also in what is nowadays spoken of as 
‘urge’; and in many ways which are comprehensively labelled 
‘emotional’. Only incidentally do these come within the context 
where space is in focus. 

In this context, however, there is one very definite set of 
feelings which cannot be kept out of account, namely, those of 
awareness in behaving in such wise as to minister to touch and 
near vision, and thus to render them ‘active’. So closely have 
they been ‘ associated’ with the relevant sense-ideas that, even 
in so-called ‘ passive ’ vision and touch, they are, I think, always 
present through suggestion. Under revision one may name 
them ‘ motor feelings’, instead of ‘ motor sensations’. 


~ 


v0. 


The gist of the matter then is that our acquaintance with 
‘space’ is a joint-product of sense-ideas and motor feelings. 
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Unless they intimately combine, there is no unreflective experience 
which we may label ‘spatial’ to be reflectively ‘ considered ’ in 
terms of so many dimensions. But when they do thus combine 
(in our early infancy) each merges its individuality, as a con- 
stituent, in the whole which, in intimate union, they constitute. 
In perceptive experience they become quite inseparable. 

So inseparable do they become in all perceptive experience, 
that—well what else can one say than that then they are, for 
perception, inseparable! On this T. H. Huxley laid stress. He 
purports to be criticising Berkeley. ‘‘ By ‘ proper visual ideas ’,”’ 
he says, “ Berkeley denotes colours, and light, and shade ; and, 
therefore, he affirms that colours do not appear to be at any 
distance from us. I confess,’ continues Huxley, “that this 
assertion appears to me to be utterly unaccountable . . . By no 
effort of the imagination can I persuade myself, when looking 
at a colour, that the colour is in my mind, and not at a ‘ distance 
off’, though of course I know perfectly well, as a matter of reason, 
that colour is subjective. It is like looking at the sun setting, and 
trying to persuade one’s self that the earth appears to move 
and not the sun, a feat I have never been able to accomplish.” 
Many of us will here say ‘ Ditto’ to Huxley. And the shade of 
Berkeley might echo ‘Same here,’ so long as we keep to per- 
ceptive ‘ appearance ’. 

The point for emphasis is that sense-ideas and motor feelings 
do become inseparable ; and that those concerned in active touch 
and in active vision, respectively, do become connected by the 
bridge of suggestion. In perceptive ‘touch’ or ‘ vision’, there 
is fusion of sense-ideas and motor feelings ; in ‘ touch and vision’, 
there is such cross-over from one to the other as, with further 
fusion, to render each perceptively inseparable from the other, 
though, reflectively, they are readily distinguishable ‘ as a matter 
of reason’. 

But what does ‘inseparable’ imply ? Clearly any implication 
is the outcome of reflective ‘ consideration’, not of perceptive 
acquaintance. For me, the implication is that which Hoffding, 
interpreting James Mill, thus expressed. “Several ideas and 
feelings,” he says (1900), “‘ may enter into so intimate a union 
with one another as to become inseparable, while the new totality 
thus formed, possesses qualities which are not possessed by any 
of the parts.’ The qualities of the whole, he says, cannot be 
deduced from those of the factors, taken severally. The new 
totality, he adds, can itself become what James Mill called ‘a 
substantive principle of human nature’. The stress ison the word 
“become ’. 
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It may be said that, as constituents in mental synthesis, we 
have not only (1) sense-ideas and (2) motor feelings, but also (3) 
local signs which serve as indications of thereness. And it may 
be urged that, if they are not already there (so as to constitute 
local signs), no specific whereness can be differentiated within the 
all-embracing thereness of extensity or spatiality. “‘ The longer 
we reflect,” said James Ward, “the more clearly we see that no 
combination or association of sensations, even if motor presenta- 
tions are added, will account for the space-element in our 
perceptions”. More generally it is claimed that if a and 6 
combine in such wise as to furnish some ‘ apparent’ novelty ce, 
this so-called novelty must already be potentially or implicitly 
resident in a, or in 8, or in both. 

Is that so? Let us come down to details in our context. 
We observe, let us say, that an infant’s gaze turns towards a 
softly illuminated patch in the field of vision. One interpreta- 
tion of the facts may be that, on seeing it there, he turns his 
gaze thitherwards. The intuitive perception of thereness leads ; 
behaviour of the eyes follows. An alternative interpretation 
may be that behaviour leads ; the derivative perception of there- 
ness follows. 

It seems, however, that what comes first, and in that sense 
leads, is a visual pattern. On this a motor pattern of behaviour 
follows. But the infant sees while he behaves; he behaves 
while he sees. There is temporal overlap of a changing series of 
sense ideas and a changing series of motor feelings. Hence there 
is ample opportunity for members of the one series and members 
of the other series to combine during simultaneous overlap 
within the ‘ specious present’. 

My thesis is that this combination of a and b gives c, the 
novelty of thereness. If, then, we may take a ‘local sign’ to 
mean for psychology an ‘indication of thereness’ it is not a 
‘ property ’ of either a or b taken severally. It is a new ‘ property’ 
of (ab) in synthetic union. The emphasis is on the actual novelty 
which emerges when this factor and that combine in synthesis. 
Until they combine the novelty is not in being. This is in line 
with James Mill’s teaching a hundred years ago ; namely, that 
the new totality can become ‘a substantive principle of human 
nature ’—in line too with his son’s much decried ‘ mental 
chemistry ’. 

Not ‘become’, some will say. All substantive principles— 
and among them spatiality—are originally given for that 
‘intuition ’ which is a constitutive character of mind. Not become, 
others would say ; inherent in the ‘imagination’ on which all per- 
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ception is based. From creative imagination we must start. It is 
the fundamental and essential ‘ Activity ’ in that preformed nature 
with which every individual is endowed at and before birth. 
Such, they may proclaim, is “the conclusion to which a philo- 
sophical analysis must lead”. So we plunge into those deep 
waters of controversy that I seek to avoid. 

Here, then, it must suffice to submit that those who follow the 
philosophical tradition of Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and their 
successors, would urge that the foregoing ‘ conclusion’ is just 
that away from which their analysis has led them, and back to 
which psychology, as a branch of scientific inquiry, is not likely 
torevert. For them, ‘ association,’ through which, as they believe 
imagination (or ‘ suggestion’) is begotten, is no more and no 
less than a compendious generalisation which embraces certain 
actual modes of mental relatedness. 

Of old the emphasis fell on the association of ideas—pre- 
dominantly reflective ideas. But in some wise feelings also were 
incorporated—no doubt in a fashion too reflective and intellectual, 
so that feelings themselves might be lifted into the realm of ‘ con- 
sideration,’ and discussed as reflective ideas thereof. 

In revision I distinguish, within our space-context, touch-ideas 
or sight-ideas from the motor feelings which go together with 
them in perceptive experience. They so inseparably enter into 
associative union as to constitute a new totality with a new 
quality. This new quality is the ‘ spatiality ’ under discussion. 
On these terms space-perception is a derivative product, ac- 
quired in the course of mental development, and not originally 
(or nativistically) ‘ intuited ’ in virtue of the ‘ preformed ’ nature 
of mind. 


6. 


The psychological avenue of approach to a consideration of 
time is somewhat different from that which leads to space- 
perception. 

For reflective consideration time is nicely laid out in a scheme 
of past, present, and future. To occasions dotted along the line 
of a spatialised diagram of this time-sequence there is often 
reflective reference. There is of course direct ‘ now-reference ’ to 
sense-ideas on any current occasion within the ‘ specious present.’ 
But this we commonly take for granted though we may reflectively 
distinguish it as ‘now’ and not ‘then’. To occasions in the past 
there is retrospective reference ; to future occasions there is pro- 
spective reference. Since such reference is to a time-scheme it 
is distinctively reflective. 
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But in perception we are concerned with the unreflective level 
of our mentality. Mindful of Berkeley’s reiterated injunction : 
Look within, and tell frankly what you find; I do so. And at 
the perceptive level I find in my everyday life scores of episodes 
when, so far as I can discern, there is neither prospective nor 
retrospective reference to some future or past occasion. I am so 
absorbed in the current now-occasion that I have no thought 
of any other occasion. My reflective time-scheme is in abeyance. 

Do I find, then, in my perceptive experience nothing that may 
furnish the foundations on which the edifice of a time-scheme may 
be built ? I find on any ‘ this-occasion’ feelings in change of 
transition—from sensing ‘ this ’ to sensing ‘ that’ ; from behaving 
‘thus ’ to behaving ‘ otherwise’. Change is going on ‘all the time’ 
as we say. In other words we have, in change of feeling, that 
perceptive experience which we reflectively interpret in terms of 
a time-scheme. 

Under tentative revision of nomenclature I seek to distinguish 
that which is thus given unreflectively from that which may be 
further given in prospective reference to some future occasion. 
Change in feeling is adjunct to some this-occasion and is that of 
my now-experience. And yet its reflective value for interpreta- 
tion is that it is the ‘sign’ of some bit of experience which is 
just coming—let us say across the bridge of ‘suggestion’. How 
name it ? I speak of it as ‘fore-experience’. It seems to qualify 
my perceptive procedure all day long. , As fore-taste, fore-touch, 
fore-vision, and so on, it accompanies cross-over from one world 
of sense to another, at the moment of passage. It is the per- 
ceptive avenue to reflective time-future. 

When we turn to the perceptive avenue to time-past, we find 
it, I think, in ‘ after-experience ’ correlative with fore-experience. 
The ‘now’ for psychology is interpreted as that which William 
James spoke of as a brief ‘ hogsback of time.’ And the past-side 
of this hogsback is the lingering in awareness of the effects of 
stimulation that has just gone. But it lingers and fades within 
perception now current. Thus fore-experience and after-ex- 
perience on some this-occasion afford the perceptive data on 
which, as foundations, the reflective edifice of a time-scheme 
may be erected in human thought. 

Space, however, comes into the picture, since fore-experience 
has perceptive reference to coming thereness ; after-experience 
to thereness that is going by; with often-repeated cross-over 
between ‘there’ and ‘then’. Perceptive experience is very subtly 
organised—very highly integrated. Reflective analysis of what 
one finds therein, since it must be abstractive, must always leave 
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out of account much that really counts. On any perceptive 
occasion, taken as a whole, there is a bewildering multiplicity 
of ideas and feelings. If this totality has new qualities which 
its constituents, taken severally, do not possess ; and if, within 
this totality, there are specialised qualities which are themselves 
new ; one may believe that, in the growth of perception, there is 
acquired that new quality which one may name * spatio-tempor- 
ality ’. 


2 


Spatio-temporality, though motor feelings are factors essential 
to its psychological constitution, is always perceptively referred 
(on grounds which we reflectively interpret as pragmatic) to the 
external world of sensory ideas ; for it is in that world that be- 
haviour is executive. At the level of perception, however, this 
behaviour is unreflective. 

It was part of Berkeley’s contention that, prior to acquired 
experience—that is, apart from the cross-over of suggestion— 
the world of touch and that of vision are quite independent 
each of the other. And he has much to say of the man born 
blind. Of course we are all born blind in so far as before birth, 
in the womb, we do not yet see. What Bunyan called the eye- 
gate is not yet open. Berkeley’s point, however, is that until 
both gates are open—that of touch and that of sight—what is 
normally given through one cannot suggest that which is given 
through the other. 

Let us now suppose that suggestion may be ruled out of court. 
The world of touch and that of vision would then remain un- 
connected. There would be no perceptive experience, since this 
always includes fore-experience. On sight, for example, there 
could be no such fore-touch as to render that which is seen 
‘tangible’ also. Nor could there be any cross-over from vision 
to that behaviour which ministers to touch, and thus, according 
to Berkeley, gives outness. 

Assume, then, that in the absence of suggestion one was only 
acquainted with one sense-world at a time. This does not imply 
that one would be nowise acquainted with that sense-world. If 
one had no prior acquaintance with that world, whence could fore- 
experience of its like subsequently arise in perception? As yet 
there is no perceptive acquaintance with two worlds so connected 
that one may become the ‘sign’ of the other. But there is 
(let us say) ‘ sentient ’ acquaintance with each of them severally 
and initially. 
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Now the earlier tradition, accepted by Berkeley and followed 
by Hume, recognised a two-fold distinction within our mentality, 
reflective and unreflective. At the unreflective level suggestion, 
or later, ‘ association,’ was taken for granted. This could not 
be ruled out of court. 

But when I ‘look within’ I find, not only much that I label 
: perceptive,’ with abundance of suggestion, but, at a yet lower 
level, much that I here label ‘ sentient’ only, where suggestion 
seems to be quite out of court. And when, as comparative 
psychologist, I ‘look without’ on thousands of animals—nay 
more on any animal at a sufficiently early stage of its mental 
development—I find nothing but sentience. To the human 
foetus in the womb I attribute sentience only. To animals, in 
so far as they behave ‘ instinctively ’ (in the older usage of this 
word by naturalists) I impute sentience only. Here no fore- 
experience through associative suggestion is in evidence. Time- 
reference is narrowly restricted to the psychological ‘now’. So 
too is space-reference which includes no just-coming thereness. 

Concerning this I need here say no more, save briefly to advert 
to the old tag: Nihil in intellectu quod non prius in sensu. To 
this Leibniz appended : nis? intellectus ipse. But in doing so he 
preached his metaphysics of activity. If we do not transgress 
the line which (for some of us) bounds the domain of strictly 
scientific inquiry, may we still say : Nothing in reflection that was 
not already in sentience ? I am emphatically of opinion that 
we may not doso. Nay, rather, we should say : Much novelty in 
reflection that is absent in perception ; much novelty in perception 
of which there is no evidence in sentience. 

On these terms I distinguish three levels of mentality ; re- 
flective, perceptive, and sentient. Rule out reflection and there 
remains perception. Rule out perception and there remains 
sentience. But it is highly organised sentience, not a buzzing 
confusion. 


8. 


What William James meant, as I think, by ‘ buzzing confusion ’ 
was that, given only momentary sentience on some this-occasion, 
there is no ‘ ear of reflection ’ which could catch the wider time- 
thythm of which it is part ; no ‘eye of reflection’ to detect its 
place in a spatial order of events. And since, in the absence of 
suggestion, there is, in the now-experience of that moment, 
no fore-taste of events just coming, to be reflectively interpreted 
as the ‘revival’ of that the like of which has already come, 
reflection is debarred from playing its distinctive réle in the 
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perception of relations. That is the essential business of re- 
flection from start to finish. 

Here I am frankly in difficulties. In a revised nomenclature 
I distinguish three levels of mentality, and three genetic stages in 
mental evolution. The mid-stage is perception. I am asked: 
To which stage do ideas of relation belong? I reply : They are 
restricted to the top-level of reflection. Whereon I am told that, 
on these terms, I cannot consistently speak of the ‘ perception ’ 
of relations. What, then, do I mean since I cannot mean what 
I say ? 

If I speak (elliptically) of the perception of spatial relations, 
in using the word ‘ relations’ I imply that I do so at the level 
of reflection. By coupling it with ‘ perception’, the technical 
meaning I seek thus to express is, that perception affords the 
data which reflection discusses as relata—that is, for psychology, 
‘ideas in relatedness’. Short of reflection—in the chameleon for 
example—the data are not yet relata. The physicist may 
demur. But he is an eminently reflective person. His task is to 
interpret physical events in terms of a space-time scheme or 
frame of relatedness. And even he, when he comes down to 
observation and experiment, deals with perceptive data which he 
reflectively discusses as relata—say, pointer-readings to be 
square with mathematical concepts. Even he, with a little good 
will, may see what (subject to ellipsis) one means by the ‘ per- 
ception of relations’. 

But for him the data reflectively considered as relata are 
primarily physical. For his psychological colleague, the data 
are primarily ideas and feelings, whatever else they may 
‘ realistically ’ imply. These he, too, raises to the level of relata. 
What, then, are these data in our context? I submit that 
they are compound data, with (1) sense-ideas, chiefly tactual and 
visual, and (2) motor feelings, as joint constituents. Strike out 
either constituent, and there is, for psychology, no spatiality ; 
nay more, there is no spatio-temporality. For one cannot 
eliminate motor feeling in the transition of ‘these’ sense-data 
to ‘ those,’ and of ‘ this’ motor phase to ‘ that’ ; and transition 
affords the time-data which, for reflective treatment, are raised 
to the level of time-relata, to be discussed in their synthetic union 
with space-relata. 

So it all comes, some may say, to this. You resolve physical 
space-time into the constituents of that which you are pleased to 
call spatio-temporality. You revert to Berkeley’s denial of phys- 
ical existence. 

That isnotso. While I do accept what Berkeley was concerned 
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to assert, namely, that, in psychology, we deal with ideas, in the 
wide sense of the word, I do not accept his denial of the existence 
of a physical universe independently of ideas thereof. I do not 
substitute spatio-temporality for space-time. Believing that we 
must reckon with both, I urge that psychologist and physicist, 
in friendly and sympathetic conclave, should do their best to 
correlate one with the other. 

There are, no doubt, outstanding difficulties. The question 
arises: In what measure, if any, does the spatio-temporality 
gotten through perceptive experience, resemble either that 
‘external world’ which Reidian ‘common sense’ so naively 
accepts, or the space-time of modern physics ? Into that matter 
I cannot here enter. I leave it as a question which presses for 
answer. 











IIL—_EXPERIMENTAL 
By Srpney Hook. 


THE quest for originality in philosophy is a dangerous thing, 
It leads to large claims and little gains, to hasty construction 
instead of patient analysis. To present a philosophy in terms of 
its novelties is, for obvious reasons, to invite misunderstanding 
and suspicion. Consequently in the interests of fruitful dis- 
cussion I shall try to present the logic of experimentalism in the 
light of its continuities with the working tradition of scientific 
method in Western Europe. Regarded in this way it is the theory 
of significant enquiry. It does not come as a revolutionary logical 
gospel breathing excommunication from a new heaven of validity 
to all unregenerate formal logicians. It comes rather as a critical 
appreciation of what formal logicians take for granted when they 
talk sense—as they often do ; as a discovery that if one scratches 
the skin, say, of a symbolic logician, he is sure to catch, when 
not a Tartar, some glimpse, at least, of what it is that symbols 
symbolize. In taking this tack I am conscious of the risk I run 
from critics who have devoted considerable dialectic to proving 
that whatever is new in instrumental pragmatism is an absurdity 
and whatever is true a banality. All I ask, however, is that the 
position advanced here be judged in the light of its consequences 
and not in terms of opposing theories regarded as antecedently 
true. For if experimental logic be rejected because of what it leads 
us to, there will, at least, be good experimental grounds for its 
rejection. The doctrines developed here are offered as being in 
primary consonance with the views of Peirce in his early period 
and with those of Dewey in his later period. They are not 
intended to connect with the pragmatisms of James or Schiller 
whose religious motivation take them out of the sphere of the 
logic of control. 

I. The nature of logic has too often been ‘settled’ by ready- 
made definitions. Such definitions merely tell us how some 
individual intends to use his words. A philosopher’s business, 
however, is not to quarrel with people’s intentions but to under- 
stand them. Our intention is not to approach the locus and 
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subject-matter of logic with narrowly formulated definitions 
containing question-begging epithets like ‘pure’, ‘formal’, or 
what not ; but rather to approach it in the same humble spirit 
in which the scientist approaches his own specific tasks. Inference, 
for experimental logic, is a natural event. It is to be analysed 
like any other natural event. Man walks, man talks, man thinks. 
His walking, his talking, his thinking are natural activities. 
They involve reference to and interaction with, a common en- 
vironment. As a process, inference differs from other natural 
activities in that it eventuates in knowledge. It is a technique 
of getting knowledge just as walking is a technique of getting on 
foot (in determinate ways) from one place to another. 

As a technique, however, it must show all the traits which 
make it a technique. To understand the technique of walking 
we must understand something of the structure of what we walk 
upon ; to understand the technique of thinking we must under- 
stand something of the nature of the world in which thinking 
goes on. Inference, then, is not merely a psychological process 
going on in the back of our heads ; it is an existential affair to 
be described in terms of objective operations. 

Inference, we said, was a technique of getting knowledge. Not 
any old knowledge in any old way, but knowledge for definite 
purposes and in determinate ways. We think in order to fix 
beliefs, to settle problems, to re-establish continuities and 
eliminate uncertainties. It is granted that curiosity is also a 
state of uncertainty. Even of burning uncertainty as all the 
peeping Toms of the world bear witness. But the important 
point is that inference like any other instrument is mediatory 
between two experiences whose qualitative characters are not 
in their first intention cognitive. As an existential affair, there- 
fore, inference, like all instruments, points to, and is controlled 
by, the world in two respects: once, by the facts of natural 
structure which condition the character of our inferential technique, 
and once by the objective purposes and problems which determine 
its direction. 

But the world in which we live is not made for our purposes. 
We do not always get what we want. Not even when we think. 
Yet whatever our difficulties, thinking enables us to overcome 
them more often and more effectively than other methods of be- 
haviour. The ways of thinking, too, show differences. Some are 
attended with less risk, ambiguity, and uncertainty than others. 


1Cf. Chap. i., “* The Metaphysics of the Instrument” in the author’s 
Metaphysics of Pragmatism, Chicago, 1927. 
29 
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The first we call good thinking, the second bad. With Peirce 
we say that the ways of thinking are not primarily logical but 
good or bad, depending upon whether we generally get true or 
false conclusions from true premises. In an attempt to safe- 
guard our inferential processes and eliminate risk, we extrapolate 
those ways of thinking which have proved eminently successful 
before. The good and safe way of thinking we now call the 
valid way, applying it canonically to all situations independently 
of the truth or falsity of the specific premises or conclusions. The 
normative in logic is simply a description of generic traits of exis- 
tential procedures which have operated successfully in specific 
inquiry. Logical validity is grounded on natural fact. It may 
be independent of the material truth-values of any particular 
inference but not of the class of truth-values of all such inferences. 
When we are in doubt as to the logical validity of an argument, 
there is only one test. If the class of such arguments gives us 
materially true conclusions from materially true premises, it is 
valid ; if not, it is invalid. The fact that there can be formally 
valid reasoning which is materially false no more proves that 
formal validity is independent of all material truth than the fact 
that a surgeon demonstrated a successful operation on a corpse 
proves that a successful operation is independent of what 
generally happens to the lwing. 

II. We turn aside to listen to some objections. What has 
inference to do with implication formal logicians exclaim ? Is it 
not rank confusion to link up the logical forms by which we 
ought to reason with the ways in which we do reason ? Is this 
not importing—horror of horrors—psychology into logic? In 
answering these questions we will amplify our position. 

(a) Traditional logic distinguishes between the all-too-human, 
and therefore, fallible processes of inference and the objective 
relations of implication which condition the possibility of valid 
inference. But what are these objective relations of implication / 
Between what do they hold? Between things? Hardly, for 
things do not imply one another, only propositions imply one 
another. But what are propositions ? Abstract, logical entities 
subsisting in Bolzano fashion outside of space, time and inferential 
context ? How can this be said without making a mystery of 
all discourse ? The meaning of a proposition depends in some 
way upon the meanings of the terms contained in it. If pro- 
positions are endowed with antecedent ontological status, the 
meanings of its terms must possess it too. We shall then be 
compelled to speak of unmeant meanings. We shall be compelled 
to deny that the process of inferential inquiry enriches, extends 
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and adds meaning to the terms and propositions which enter into 
it. How, then, shall we explain the change in the meaning of 
scientific concepts like matter, atom, number, logic? How 
explain the self-correcting activity of science? Its ability to 
organize “ new” particulars? Its superiority to religious myth ? 
We shall return to the question of meaning. 

Propositions cannot be regarded as true or false in their own 
right, independently of all the inferential procedures in which 
they function, because they must at least be entertained and 
asserted. The assertion, however, is not a constituent part of 
its implication but rather of an inferential inquiry which starts 
from the end results of some prior inference as expressed in pro- 
positions and goes on to other propositions. As every one knows, 
the necessary and sufficient condition of valid inference is not 
merely ‘if p, then q’ but ‘ if p then qg, and p ’, where p is tentatively 
or finally asserted to be true. The ‘if p, then q’ relation is not 
created by the inference (it is, in Johnson’s terminology, a con- 
stitutive not an epistemic relation), but the assertion of ‘ p’, 
without which the implication becomes irrelevant to any specific 
inquiry, is part of the inference and is to be understood in terms 
of it. Since the only way we can discover whether ‘ p’ does 
imply ‘q’ is to discover whether ‘ q’ can be inferred from ‘ p’, 
the formalist position reduces to the paradox that the systematized 
outcome of completed inferential inquiry has nothing to do with 
that inquiry. 

(b) Experimental and formal logicians both agree that implica- 
tion is an objective relation. They differ as to its ontological 
status and methodological function. The ontological question 
we shall discuss later. The methodological one boils down to 
the question of how and in what context implications are dis- 
covered. The charge is brought that the experimental logic 
introduces irrelevant psychological considerations. The answer 
is that no one can avoid some psychological considerations and 
that the important question is, what kind of psychology is it, 
good or bad? For as we shall see, a bad psychology is the trap- 
door to an even worse metaphysics. Let us look a little closer 
at the nature of implication. If B is a friend of the people, and 
if all friends of the people are enemies of C, then B is an enemy 
of C. Now suppose some one asks the very simple question, 
why the then? How justify the implication ? How ground the 


1 No one saw so clearly what ontologizing meanings implied, as the realist 
bishop in France’s La Révolte des Anges, who believed “ qu’avant quwil y 
eit des pieds et des culs en ce monde, le Coup de pied au cul résidant de 
toute éternité dans le sein de Dieu.” 
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rule of inference which enables us to go from the assertion of 
the premises to the conclusion? Principles of demonstration are 
not demonstrable. But then why do we hold them to be valid 
or true as opposed to others? By immediate intellectual 
intuition, say some. By the psychical compulsion of what is 
self-evident say others. By voluntary postulation say still others. 
But the objection was that psychology had nothing to do with 
logic! Yet what are these intuitions, compulsions and _postula- 
tions, if not psychological categories and very dubious ones at 
that ? Granted that they occur, that we do rationally intuit and 
postulate, does it not require brazen hardihood to assert that 
all such intuitions are guarantees of their own validity indepen- 
dently of some control exercised by a subject-matter in which they 
operate ? This is a psychology which leads to mysticism and 
subjectivism, especially since those who hold it deny that it is 
a psychology, on the ground presumably that it is self-evidently 
not so. There is an immediate element in knowledge, and there 
may be certain knowledge, but there is no knowledge which is 
immediately certain—not even this. Opposed to this subjective 
psychology, experimentalists hold that implications are discovered 
in the objective, behaviour-procedures we follow in actually 
getting knowledge. It is these behaviour-procedures which, as 
we saw, define thinking, not some esoteric consciousness. And 
it is in terms of these procedures which eventuate in knowledge 
that we can objectively establish that some rules of procedure 
are more valid than others. The study of thinking does not become 
a malicious intrusion into logic, if we understand by it something 
which goes on within the world, not something which goes on inside 
the mind. These sentences are not to be construed into a denial 
of the immediacy of the cognitive act. But the point is that 
error as well as truth is immediate in this sense. The immediacy 
of any experience does not confer upon it certainty or indubiety. 
A man sees that one proposition implies another just as he sees a 
face in the moon. But the seeing does not make it so; and there 
is no seeing which is not subject to possible correction. This 
point is of crucial importance, for if the psychic immediacy with 
which we recognize implications is not the guaranty of their 
logical certainty, then no canon of implication can be above the 
experimentalist test. - 

III. The metaphysical importance of these methodological 
considerations becomes apparent when we consider the position 
of the extreme school of formal logicians. Rules of implication, 
it is said, are not given in intuition nor are they in any way 
determined by the subject-matter thought about. There are 
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yarious kinds of logical systems, each internally consistent ; 
and nothing but our own sweet will and convenience determines 
which we shall hold in the face of all experience. Overlooking 
insuperable difficulties about the question of consisteney, and 
the patent psychological assumptions which cluster around the 
terms ‘will’ and ‘convenience’, there is one fundamental 
objection to be urged against this conventionalist interpretation. 
By what miracle can these arbitrarily invented rules of implication 
be applied to existence ? Granted that there is more than one 
system of valid logic, whatever that may mean, and that the 
logic in use is a mere convention, still not all conventions work 
equally well. Not all are equally fruitful. From the meaning 
of what it is to be a convention, we cannot derive the specific 
compulsions which make us modify some conventions and not 
others. It will not do to retort with formalists like Hilbert, 
Im Anfang war das Zeichen ! and that logic is a system of meaning- 
less marks which may be consistently manipulated according to 
certain rules of operation. For the intelligibility of the rules of 
operation depends upon some characters which the meaningless 
formule possess, even if it be nothing more than their inky 
configuration. In addition, no system of logic can escape 
indemonstrable propositions which state categorical connections 
between propositions themselves taken as hypothetical. These 
categorical propositions depend for their certification and 
intelligibility upon reference to something outside of the logical 
system as such. When we think about conventions, we do not 
think conventionally. 

In passing we wish to note an eloquent difficulty in the position 
of those who hold that rules of logic as well as scientific principles 
are mere conventions. Of necessity they are committed, without 
being always aware of it, to a belief in an a priori theory of 
probability. And so we have a right to put to them a question 
which we have no right to put to experimentalists (who hold the 
frequency theory), viz., what is the a priort probability on their 
own theory that any set of logical or scientific principles (con- 
ventions) selected at random, should enable us to organize our 
experiences as adequately as we have in the past, and, what is 
still more, enable us to predict experiences in the future? The 
answer in terms of that theory is overwhelmingly against the 
probability that a continued series of successful applications and 
predictions should be merely a continued run cf lucky accidents. 

This point aside, for purposes of our discussion we can present 
the formal logician with the following dilemma. Either logic 
is an arbitrary game played with meaningless symbols according 
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to conventional rules, or it is a meaningful inquiry into the 
presuppositions and consequences of valid inference. If it is a 
mere formal game, in what way is it any more relevant to philosophy 
than the arbitrary rules of ping-pong, or chess? How can it 
serve as a tool of philosophic inquiry no less than of scientific 
discovery ? If it is not merely a formal game, is not a treatment 
of the relevant material conditions which give it significance in 
order? These material conditions can only be sought in the 
teleological procedures of acquiring knowledge and in the nature 
of that which is acquired. 

Both of these characters must be stressed, for otherwise it does 
not become clear how logic differs from metaphysics. According 
to the experimentalist, things acquire logical, as distinct from 
metaphysical character, only as they enter as terms in a process 
of inference. That this is not a metaphysical anomaly can easily 
be demonstrated. A piece of gold has definite physical properties. 
But when it enters into the relationship of exchange, it becomes 
a commodity and takes on economic traits which are conditioned 
by but not derived from its physical properties. Under certain 
conditions, from a commodity it becomes a standard of value 
in terms of which other commodities are exchanged. It now 
acquires regulatory characters which are conditioned by but not 
derived trom its physica: properties or economic traits. Or to 
take a classic illustration from Professor Dewey, corn and arsenic 
in their first intentions are not food at all but acquire definite 
positive or negative food values as they enter into the process of 
digestion. This does not mean that their chemistry is thereby 
altered, but it means that their culinary validities, so to speak, are 
conditioned by, but not derived from, their chemistry. 

Now if we regard inference as as natural an event as digestion 
or exchange or painting (and if we give up the hypothesis of a soul 
substance there is no other alternative), then the logical qualities 
that things take on when they enter into regulated discourse are 
analogous to the esthetic qualities colours take on when they are 
transferred from a palette to a canvas. Just as the esthetic 
qualities of things cannot be adequately accounted for except by 
reference to the contextual qualities of the pattern, theme and 
light-tones of the canvas, so their logical qualities cannot be 
adequately accounted for except by reference to the selective 
quality of inference. Logic, then, is not identical with meta- 
physics although it is grounded upon it ; nor is it identical with 
psychology, although psychology acts as its catalytic medium. 

The crucial question which this frankly empirical approach to 
logic must face is whether it can explain the formal characters of 
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logical inference. The experimental hypothesis attempts the 
explanation by showing that those inferential procedures which 
have brought knowledge in the past exhibit a certain invariant 
order whose metaphysical correlate is to be sought in the serial 
characters of existence. The forms of order disclosed in these 
procedures furnish us with the principles of deduction. They 
are our operating rules with which we organize the fresh material 
that enters into inference. Experimentalism is incompatible 
with nominalism because it holds that the forms and patterns of 
things are just as metaphysically real as the things themselves. 
But it denies that the form of anything is a logical essence or 
meaning. Forms become meanings only when they appear in 
some inferential inquiry. 

IV. The bearing of all this on the question of induction and 
deduction is clear. Every genuine inference involves a leap from 
the known to the unknown. To insure us against its being a 
leap in the dark, we observe the technical deductive safeguards 
which have helped us on other occasions to leap safely. But in 
this world there is such a thing as playing too safe ; and the price 
we pay for it is that our inference nets nothing new. A fool- 
proof demonstration before we have hauled in our inferential 
gains is tantamount to denying that anything can be logically 
discovered, is asserting that logic is a system of tautologies con- 
sisting of such shining truths as ‘ a black cat is a cat’ or ‘a man 
with only two legs is a man who has only one more than one 
and only one less than three’. Define logical propositions as 
tautologies (we are not speaking of the Pickwickian sense in which 
symbolic logic speaks of tautologies) and significant conclusions 
become just as impossible as novel ones. 

The paradox of inference disappears once we refuse to dissociate 
induction and deduction, rejecting the traditional assumption 
that they are separate modes of inquiry. We organize the 
materials that enter into inference in the light of deductive 
principles involved in previous inference, and the deductive 
principles receive their check in the light of what comes out of 
the organization. For example, the principle of the conservation 
of energy was originally the outcome of an experimental inquiry. 
Later it functioned as a deductive heuristic principle in studying 
other phenomena. The materials offered to deduction are a 
challenge to find the relevant premises and data for the purpose 
in hand. As soon as they have been found, the conclusion clicks 
into place. It is in the finding of the proper premises that all 
fruitful thinking lies. It is a simple person who will give a man 
his premises even for the sake of the argument. Give a man who 
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can think straight his premises, and you have given him his position, 
But premises do not exist in rerum natura. They involve pre- 
liminary experimentation. They involve, as we shall see, a 
potential reference to some activity which the process of validat- 
ing makes explicit. Induction and deduction are inseparable 
phases of the whole process of inference. Traditional formal 
logic has first emasculated the nature of induction by pretending 
that it involved reasoning from particular to particular, something 
which is impossible, and then ascribed logical validity only to the 
formal implicative characters of the finished process. To contrast 
induction as the method of discovery by happy guesses, with 
deduction as the method of proof by rational insight is to forget 
that we test our discoveries as we go along, and that every step 
in the proof that carries us along, is a disclosing and a discovery 
of the structural pattern assumed to hold by hypothesis. Dis- 
covery without proof is blind ; proof without discovery is empty. 
Both function as phases in one and the same process of con- 
trolling and safeguarding the conclusions of our reasoning. Where 
the control is applied at the point from which we start, we speak of 
induction ; where it is applied in the process by which we conclude, 
we have deduction. Both phases, however, interpenetrate and 
mutually influence one another. Methodology in its widest 
sense becomes the field of logic and scientific method its special 
province. 

V. On the foregoing hypothesis, it follows that the material 
from which we reason is not merely given to thought but is taken 
by thought. But when things are taken consciously they are 
taken for a purpose. Why look for our premises among these 
data rather than others ? Why take them in this way rather than 
in that ? The answer is that we feel that the eventual outcome 
of an inquiry along one line rather than another is more relevant to 
the purpose-in-hand which is always some specific way of settling 
a problem. There is pervasive teleological unity in the move- 
ment of every inquiry which sets the frame of relevance within 
which we select data for possible premises. From the given alone, 
we can go anywhere and get nowhere. The great advantage a 
logical theory which takes note of the processes of inquiry, enjoys 
over all logical theories which are interested only in the formal 
relationships which hold between conclusions is that (1) it can 
account for the selection of the data of our argument, and (2) for 
the occasional change in the goal of our inquiry which grows 
out of the selection of our material. 

The same point may be put a little differently in terms of 
Dewey’s “theory of the situation”. If all thinking is inquiry, 
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it must inquire in a certain direction. It must have some goal 
to give its thought direction. It must be an inquiry towards 
settling some one thing rather than another. What we want 
settled depends upon our purpose or intent which enters as an 
integral element of the situation. Now the ordinary interpreta- 
tion of the existential judgment which professes to eliminate 
intent, cannot explain how existence can be rendered either 
significantly or validly. If existence is put on one side and judg- 
ment on the other, there is no way in which judgment can disclose 
anything new as distinct from psychological surprise. Now 
instead of regarding some ready-made and final item of existence 
to be the objective reference of judgment, Dewey claims that the 
reference of judgment is an incomplete and indeterminate situa- 
tion and that the function of judgment is not merely to report this 
situation but to reconstruct, reconstitute and complete it. Judging, 
on this hypothesis, involves genuine discovery and learning 
(something which no other theory can explain); for judging 
becomes an experimental transformative process. In this process 
of transforming the indeterminate situation to a relatively 
determinate situation, the structure of the antecedent situation 
is, of course, not constituted by our inquiry. It is only modified. 
But modified it is, since it acquires some new characters. 

The indispensable role of relevance as determined by purpose 
and context, 7.e., to a material situation which formal logic avow- 
edly disregards, appears quite clear when we attempt to treat 
propositions in a purely formal way. Suppose I utter a proposition 
without indicating the kind of context to which that premise 
is relevant. What can anyone make of it? Formally, more 
implications can be drawn from it than I am at any moment 
conscious of ; more even than I ever intend or intended to make. 
When some of the apparent implications are drawn, no one knows 
whether they are germane to the meaning of the proposition 
unless he knows its purpose and context. Take a proposition which 
has been offered as a test case of the experimentalist position. 
“ All men are born equal.’ As it stands it might appear in a 
book on law or a book on medicine, in a Declaration of In- 
dependence, or a Proclamation of Emancipation, in an Evangelical 
Tract, or a Communist Manifesto. But wherever it is found, 
purpose and context are part of the meaning. And the con- 
sequences which test it are germane only to that specific meaning. 
Different contexts, give different meanings, give different con- 
Sequences. Propositions may have a residual meaning common 
to all contexts, but that is not the same thing as saying—as some 
formal logicians do—that they have meaning outside of any 
context. 
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Just as the meaning of a proposition depends upon a series 
of other propositions expressing context and purpose—all knit 
together by some pervasive teleological quality derived from the 
specific situation, so does the meaning of every term depend upon 
the propositional complex into which it enters. By itself no term 
has a meaning (save as a mnemonic sign of its position in some 
prior propositional complex). Nor does it gain or lose meaning 
by being repeated. It must enter into a proposition in order 
to get it. ‘‘ Yellow” does not mean the same thing in the 
successive propositions, “ This man is yellow ”, when we speak of 
his race, or of his courage, or of his health. Why, then, it may be 
asked, do we use the same term yellow in all these different 
propositions ? It may be because of some qualitative continuity 
present throughout or it may be due to a linguistic accident. 
The problem is irrelevant here. But what is relevant is just 
this. That if the logical meaning of the term depends upon the 
meaning of the proposition, and the meaning of the proposition 
upon the inferential system of which it is a part, then the meaning 
of the term to some extent is determined by the specific system 
of inference into which it has entered. Does not this systematic 
reference of “terms” smack dangerously of the all inclusive 
1ogical whole of absolute idealism? Only very faintly, for part 
of the inferential whole is our human purpose of settling some 
temporal indetermination by a projected reconstruction of the 
specific situation which has called thinking forth. The coherence 
of the inferential system is relative to a specific domain marked 
out by human purposes. The whole has no meaning ; there are 
only wholes. 

From these apparent commonplaces there follow the alleged 
paradoxes of the experimentalist logic—the judgment of practice 
or direction, and the operational theory of meaning. For if 
inference is a method of objective inquiry, then propositions are 
prescriptions as to how to proceed within it ; and if that inquiry 
mediates between an initial discontinuity and a final continuity, 
then the import of a proposition is a potential command that 
something be done. The truth of the proposition is to be tested 
in the light of the practical consequences which follows from 
the attempt to overcome the discontinuity in question. Con- 
sequently if our propositions are really to be guides to the 
resolution of our difficulties, then their terms cannot stand for 
unverifiable personally experienced qualities but for specific 
ways of behaviour. 

The experimental theory of meaning is a theory of the kind of 
objective controls necessary to fix meanings and communicate 
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them. Meanings are not arbitrarily created on anyone’s say-so 
but are discovered in the way they operate in a given context. 
Ideas are intelligible reports of things—not when they give us 
their reputed essences—but when they tell us how to go about 
handling things under certain specifiable conditions. They 
indicate that certain acts have been performed and predict that 
they can be performed once more. Philosophy no longer becomes 
a study of how words should be used but an analysis of how they 
are used, 2.e., how human beings behave. All the puzzle and 
jumble of modern physics arises from the fact that we try to 
understand what the physicist does in terms of what he says 
instead of understanding what he says in terms of what he does. 
Doing and operating, then, are necessary and sufficient definitions 
of meanings. In order to avoid misapprehension, however, and 
identification of this position with a crude, monistic behaviourism, 
we must observe that the operations may be actual or imaginative ; 
physical or symbolic ; a summary of past performance or a promise 
of future one. It is clear that the meaning of an idea is not 
exhausted by any number of operations, for there is always 
the possibility of another operation. Nor does the experimental 
theory of meaning deny the existence of subjectively experienced 
qualities between which the experiment or operation mediates. 
Without qualities, no meanings : but meanings are not qualities. 
The meaning of sweet is not taste but the possibility of performing 
certain operations which will result in a series of tastes. The 
meaning of glass is not brittle and transparent but the possibility 
of performing certain operations which will result in transmitting 
light, excluding wind, etc. 

Meanings, for the experimentalist, imply more than any 
particular exemplificatory operation at any one time. In this 
sense they are independent of specific exemplification. But 
meanings are emphatically not independent of the possibility of 
some exemplification at some time, for where there is no possibility 
of an exemplificatory operation at any time, we have no meanings 
but meaningless sounds. “ An oak table stands in the seminar 
room ” and “‘ virtuous triangles dance by moonlight” are two 
propositions which seem to have identical logical form ; but the 
first means something because it suggests a method of experi- 
mental action, a series of intelligible questions and possible 
responses by which it may be tested ; while the second is a string 
of sounds which taken separately may have meaning in other 
contexts but which taken together is meaningless, 7.e., gives no 
clue as to how it is to be handled in any context. 

If it be asked, how, in terms of this theory, we distinguish 
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between the mental and the physical, the answer is that we 
distinguish between two types of activity. If a person responds 
to an object as a sign of some potential future event, reacts, so 
to speak, to the future as if it were present, then he has mind. 
To say that he has a mind, implies that he can so respond and react. 
It must be remembered, however, that the intent of this theory 
is not to reduce all aspects of mental life, such as memory, feeling 
and revery, to one physical category but to find the operational, 
physical equivalents for our descriptions of those aspects. 

Experimental logic, then, offers us an objective method of 
clarifying our ideas. It holds that all definition is ultimately 
exhibition ; that we do not begin with clear ideas but end with 
them in tested action ; that dispute and controversy can only 
continue where genuine issues have not been discovered ; and 
that the test of a genuine issue in philosophy or anywhere else— 
is whether it can be resolved by the method of “ laboratory 
thinking ”’. 

VI. But surely, it is objected, experimentalism must take 
something for granted which is beyond the test of experiment. 
And logic is precisely what is exempt from experiment. To 
assume that experience can ever validate laws of logic clearly 
involves a vicious circle, since they condition the very possibility 
of intelligible experience. As well say that 2 plus 2 equals 4, 
as a proposition of pure mathematics, may sometimes be 
false! Or that a genuine universal proposition can be derived 
from a finite number of particulars ! 

The answer to this charge demands the elaboration of a natural- 
istic theory of the a priori. I content myself with the barest 
dogmatic indications. The laws of logic are not derived from 
experience, nor are they the result of arbitrary decree by some 
natural or transcendental consciousness. They are isomorphic 
but not identical with certain structural and functional invariants 
in nature,—remembering that our objective procedures are part 
of nature. They are not a posteriori but ex posteriori—given 
with experience, not from experience. In all valid thinking we 
are willy-nilly compelled to fall back on these logical relations, 
for we cannot formulate and significantly operate with an 
alternative. Without them we cannot organize our experiences 
intelligibly, cannot predict the succession of perceptions we 
actually do experience. With them we are able to organize 
our experiences and escape contradiction. That is the only test 
we have of their intelligibility, consistency and validity. But 
note, although without them we cannot escape contradiction and 
with them we can, no one can logically demonstrate that they will 
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always be necessary and sufficient to avoid contradiction. They 
cannot be disproved, but they may become inexplicable and 
meaningless. We can say nothing about the probability of this 
being so, but we can just conceive of the possibility that the so- 
called a priori laws of logic may not enable us to organize our 
experience. That is why they are not formal or empty. That 
is why they tell us something about the actual world. That is 
why we can say that every additional application of logic to 
existence is an experimental verification of its invariance. There 
is always the possibility that the cosmos may become a chaos. 
There is always the possibility that the time may come when 
“Vernunft wird Unsinn, Wohltat Plage.” We can postulate 
that the world will always be of a kind such that laws of logic 
will be applicable, but we cannot prove it or disprove it. We 
recognize what existence is by what it compels us to do. And 
existence may be traduced, it cannot be deduced. Logic cannot 
be a closed system if the world is not. 

Here again we must distinguish this position from that of those 
ontological logicians who define logic as the study of the invariant 
relations of all possible being instead of all actual procedure. 
For the intent of the first definition is in effect to legislate for 
the future, is to rule out even the bare possibility that the 
principles which we believe to express such invariant nature are 
not self-certifying. The difference perhaps is one of spirit and 
attitude. In a world of continuous change, it is unseemly to 
insist that this or that must be invariant. We can only content 
ourselves with the logical proposition that something must be 
invariant, otherwise the contradictory of that proposition, viz., 
“Nothing is invariant ’’, would be meaningless. But whatever 
is declared to be invariant is declared not to be absolutely invariant 
but only relatively so. 

VII. In conclusion, we wish to summarize the various advantages 
which experimental logic, as a tool of philosophic inquiry, 
enjoys over all logics which completely dissociate validity from 
existence on the one hand, and purpose on the other. 

(1) By defining the meaning of ideas operationally and their 
validity in terms of anticipated consequences, experimental logic 
establishes a continuity between the methods of thought and the 
world in which thoughts goes on. It does not need to explain 
the applicability of logic to existence by invoking a miracle for 
every fresh occasion. Consequently it is saved from the dis- 
astrous arrogance of regarding science as an elaborate formal 
fallacy (as it must be from a standpoint of pure formalism). 

(2) By emphasizing the prospective and reconstructive function 
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of ideas, it accounts for the specific efficacy of thought and its 
creative possibilities. It is a logic of significant piece-meal 
discovery (as opposed to absolute idealism). 

(3) By insisting that intelligence or rationality of the natural 
order as distinct from its intelligibility, depends upon reflective 
activity of human beings, it puts the responsibility squarely upon 
us of converting the brute qualities of natural existence into 
integral elements of the rational arts. 

(4) In refusing to grant absolute autonomy to formal logic, 
experimental logic seeks to disclose the wider contexts and 
inquiries in terms of which some of the border problems of logic 
may be illuminated. Experimental logic cannot be opposed to 
formal logic, because it includes it. It criticizes formal logicians 
not on the ground that they are not logical enough, but because 
of the metaphysical and psychological vagaries involved in trying 
to break the organic connection between logic and thought, 
between the forms of validity and the attainment of validated 
knowledge. In the traditional conception formal logic has made 
up the rear of every victorious advance in knowledge. It comes 
on the field after the battle has been won,—strengthens the line 
and helps fortify positions taken against counter-attack. Ex 
perimental logic, on the other hand, is present throughout every 
phase of the campaign to wrest knowledge from the powers of 
ignorance. It is behind every sortie and raid. It does not merely 
render intellectual first-aid to the fallen but opens new paths and 
vistas to the adventurous in spirit. 

(5) By refusing, in accordance with its principle of continuity, 
to dissociate the processes of inquiry from the conclusions of 
inquiry, methods from results, means from ends, technique 
from vision, experimental logic offers the only tool available to 
explore the construction of standards and norms in other types 
of experience besides scientific or noetic. There is the logic of 
emotion, of artistic creation, of invention, and social control, of 
ethical evaluation and insight which will yield to no other ap- 
proach, once the proper qualifications are made, than to the 
categories of experimental logic. 

(6) Finally, and in this it offends powerful vested interests 
in the history of thought, it offers the only method of eliminating 
pseudo-problems from philosophy. In terms of this method, 
questions of theology and epistemology with which philosophy 
has been saddled to the exclusion of so much else may turn out 
to be no problems at all. 
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III—LOCKE AND BERKELEY’S COMMONPLACE 
BOOK. 


By. R. I. Aaron. 


AN increased understanding of Berkeley’s philosophy has been 
made possible by the discovery and publication of the Common- 
place Book. It sets before us in a most intimate manner—the 
work, of course, was not intended for the press—Berkeley’s re- 
flections at a critical moment. A new conception of existence and 
of life is cradled within its pages. In this paper I shall attempt, 
firstly, from a close study of the MS. itself, to determine certain 
dates in connection with the work which interest the historian 
of philosophy ; secondly, to proffer a suggestion as to the more 
immediate influence which led Berkeley to adopt the immateri- 
alist hypothesis. 

The Commonplace Book was first published by A. C. Fraser 
in 1871,1 and if for this reason alone all students of Berkeley owe 
Fraser an immeasurable debt. In his 1871 Life of Berkeley * 
we find the first theory as to the date of the work. ‘“‘ The Common- 
place Book represents Berkeley’s studies and the course of his 
thoughts, apparently from about his eighteenth till his twenty- 
second year”.® It is accordingly “the work of one hardly 
beyond the age of a schoolboy ’’.4 In estimating the date Fraser 
obviously worked on the clue which he found on a page in the 
middle of the MS. A reference there is dated 10th January, 
1705 (2.e., 1706 in our reckoning). A little later we have another, 
ith December, 1706. Taking 1706 as a central date, Fraser 
calculated that Berkeley had been at work for from two to three 
years on the early part of the book, so that it was begun in 1703 
when Berkeley was about eighteen. (He was born on 12th March, 
1684-5.) It is not quite clear why Fraser should have felt that 
Berkeley required three years to write this first half. Perhaps 
his desire to present Berkeley as a youthful genius, setting for- 





1TIn his Oxford edition of Berkeley’s Works, vol. iv. It was republished 
in vol. i. of the 1901 edition. 
* Vol. iv. of the Works. SUD spicate 4 76., p. 28. 
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ward, whilst yet a mere schoolboy, theories that were to revolu- 
tionise European speculation, caused him to exaggerate slightly. 
It is only fair to add that ten years later, when re-writing the 
life,| he no longer speaks of Berkeley’s eighteenth year. The 
Commonplace Book, he then says, is a “ revelation of the state 
of Berkeley’s mind in 1705 and the two following years’’.2 As 
to the year in which the book was finished, he estimated twelve 
to eighteen months from the beginning of 1706 for the second 
half, and so fixed on 1707, when Berkeley was in his twenty- 
second year. 

Since the appearance of the 1901 edition, however, a closer 
scholarship has shown that both sets of dates, 1703-7 and 1705-7, 
are highly improbable. As an editor Fraser’s lapses were many. 
It was Theodor Lorenz who first felt uneasy about Fraser’s 
editions of the Commonplace Book. He compared the printed 
text with the original, found omissions and errors in transcrip- 
tion, and, more, made the, then, daring suggestion that the 
whole order of the book as printed by Fraser was wrong.’ The 
MS.* undoubtedly consists of two separate note-books bound 
together. Lorenz has already noted the existence of marks of 
a previous binding ; but, also, the pages of the second note-book 
are slightly wider than those of the first. When the MS. is closed 
the second is seen to overlap the first for this reason. Lorenz’ 
suggestion was that the two note-books were bound together, 
by an unknown hand, in the wrong order. If we follow the 
numbering of the pages of the MS. itself, the two note-books are 
pages 1-95 and 96-179 respectively. Now, on Lorenz’ suggestion, 
the larger part of the note-book 96-179 should have come first, 
then should come 1-95. Internal evidence strongly points this 
way. Actually, the part of the second note-book which should 
have come first is 96-160. For firstly, 164-179 are not part of 
the Commonplace Book. Beginning with the last page and 
reversing the book, Berkeley wrote in them the description of 
the Cave of Dunmore, together with certain mathematical and 
miscellaneous fragments. Secondly, 161-164 were left vacant, 
until Berkeley came to sum up his whole position, after writing 
96-160 and 1-95.° This, again, is supported by internal evidence, 


1 Blackwood, 1881. £75. 9; 44. 

8 This was in 1905, v. Archiv. fiir Geschichte d. Phil. xviii., p. 551 ff., ef. 
Minp, N.S. XIII. (1904), p. 304 ff. 

4 Now at the British Museum. Add. MS. 39, 305. 

5 The matter is not wholly certain, however, for when he comes to 160, 
in order to complete what he wishes to say, he has to write many jottings 
on the opposite folio as if 161 wus already full. 
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as Lorenz, Erdmann, G. A. Johnston, and Hecht have pointed 
out. I may add that on the top of page 161 Berkeley himself 
has drawn a line in ink—presumably, to cut off what follows 
from that which has immediately preceded it—a fact which goes 
to confirm the above theory. On Lorenz’ theory, then, the correct 
order of the MS. is 96-160, 1-95, 161-164. This is the order which 
Dr. G. A. Johnston has adopted in his newly-published edition 
of the Commonplace Book.’ (On pages 96-160 of the MS. is found 
what Johnston includes in his text pages 1-44 up to Section 395, 
(Fraser, ii. (1901), pages 58-89),” but excluding certain pages of the 
MS. not in Berkeley’s hand. Then, on pages 1-95 of the 
MS. we find what Johnston includes from page 44 (396) to 
page 108 (902) (Fraser, ii., 7-58). Lastly, pages 161-164 contain 
pages 108 (903) to page 112 (953) of yohnston’s text (Fraser, 
ii., 89-92)—the aphorisms 946-953, however, come on the back 
of page 164, and one has to reverse the book to read them.*) 
Lorenz’ suggestion is confirmed by so much evidence that it is 
hardly possible at this stage to doubt it. It cannot be doubted 
that most of pages 96-160 of the MS. was written before pages 
1-95. None the less, the matter is not finally settled. For 
instance, one apparently strong argument on Lorenz’ side is 
that the date 28th August, 1708, is inserted on page 95. It is 
argued that this is sufficient of itself to prove 1-95 to be later 
than 96-160 since the second note-book, 96 ff., begins with the 
date 1705-6. But this argument is not safe, as anyone acquainted 
with the MS. will, I think, admit. The jotting in which the date 
occurs (J. 901) comes at the top of the last page of the first note- 
book. It stands alone, and seems wholly disconnected from the 
rest. Why cannot it have been inserted at a date much later 
than that at which what immediately precedes it was inserted ? 
If the pages prior to page 95 were written in August of 1708, 
this fact must be proved in some other way than by merely 
referring us to the insertion on the top of page 95. Fraser saw 
this, and, therefore, attributed no great importance to the date. 
There is a further disturbing fact for those who follow Lorenz. 
The explanation of the marginal letters in the text, I—Introduc- 
tion, M—Matter, etc., is written by Berkeley himself on the 


1 Because it follows this order and is, therefore,{the most efficient of 
the English editions, I shall refer to Johnston throughout. The text of 
Johnston, however, is still unreliable. In a comparison of text and MS. 
I found many errors. I append a list of them, so that the reader may 
correct them in the text for himself. See Appendix A. 

* 395 itself is included at the back of p. 160 of the MS., and following 
immediately upon it on the same side of the page is J.’s 903. 

’ They are not found in Fraser’s editions. 
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first written page of the first note-book as bound in the MS. 
If Berkeley used these letters from the beginning we should expect 
the explanation of them to have come at the real commencement 
of the jottings, z.e., on Lorenz’ theory, about page 104 of the 
MS. If the marginal letters were an afterthought, as seems most 
likely,? why did not the explanations of them come at the end, 
or at least on a left-hand page? Of course, he might have left 
this first page blank to fill it in later. But the difficulty shows 
how uncertain the whole position is.? Lastly, I cannot quite 
rid my mind of the thought that Berkeley might have used the 
two note-books simultaneously. In neither note-book is there 
complete continuity. From the hand-writing and from the 
content it is easy to see that sequences of jottings were written 
together, but there are equally obvious breaks. And he might, 
at various times, have used note-book 1-95 for inserting a few 
jottings, before he had completed 96-160. I do not think that 
this possibility can be wholly ruled out.* 

While, therefore, Lorenz’ order is to be preferred to Fraser’s, 
one cannot be completely certain that the whole of 96-160 was 
written before any of 1-95. But, if we accept Lorenz’ suggestion 
in the main—as we must—then page 97 of the MS., with its 
1705-6 date, is the beginning and not the middle of the Common- 
place Book.’ None of these jottings were written before January, 
1706.6 The first entry, in Berkeley’s hand (on the left-hand page 
which is otherwise blank), runs :—“‘ Mem: the following Statutes 
were agreed to & sign’d by the society consisting of eight persons, 
Jan: 10, a.p. 1705.” The statutes follow, written by some 
one else (pages 97-101). Page 102 (and the back of it) contains 
twenty-five (not twenty-four as in J.) queries, in Berkeley’s hand, 
or matters for discussion—no doubt at the meetings of the Society. 
The next entry on page 103 is in the hand of a third person. It 


1 Pages 96-103 are taken up with insertions not private to Berkeley. 
I shall consider them later. 

2 I think they were meant as a guide when he was actually planning his 
Treatise and Essay and using the material of the Commonplace Book. 

3 If the person (or persons) who bound the two note-books together did 
so in the wrong order, they were misled no doubt by the position of these 
very explanations. 

4 Lorenz’ theory that there is a likeness between pp. 158-160 and the 
first pages of the first note-book does not seem to me sufficiently borne 
out by the facts to dispel the above doubt. 

5 Page 96 of the MS. (the first page of the second book) is blank. 

6 We must not ignore, however, the difficulty consequent on Berkeley’s 
reference in J. 327 to Mr. Newton, though Newton was knighted in April 
of 1705. I agree with Dr. Johnston that this must have been a slip on 
Berkeley’s part. But contrast Fraser, ii., 84 and 88. 
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begins “ December the Seventh in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and six, agreed :”’ and there follow four rules. Revers- 
ing the book, we get, at the end of it, a description of the Cave 
of Dunmore neatly penned by Berkeley himself. From these 
insertions it seems fairly clear that the book was originally meant 
to act as some kind of minute-book for a Society—whether it was 
the same society that met in January and December of 1706 
remains, however, an open question. Perhaps, it was also the 
original intention to include at the end of the volume all the 
papers read to the Society. The book was commenced, then, 
in January, 1706. When was it finished ? There is the date 
28th August, 1708, on page 95, but, as we have seen, this in itself 
is an uncertain clue. Two other clues, however, are more certain. 
At the end of page 64 Berkeley jots down a quotation from a 
letter of Locke’s to Limborch, and gives us his reference. It is 
to “Locke: Epistles, page 479, ad Limburgum.” Obviously, 
the words refer to page 479 of Some Familiar Letters between 
Mr. Locke and Several of his Friends, published in London, in 
1708.1. Unfortunately, the month in which the book appeared 
isnot known. But it is obvious that these jottings could not have 
been made before 1708. This is a valuable clue, which students 
have strangely neglected.2 At least, the last third of the 
Commonplace Book was written after January, 1708, and probably 
after the Spring of 1708. The second clue we have is that the 
Essay towards a New Theory of Vision was published in 1709, 
and from internal evidence it is clear that the whole of the 
Commonplace Book was written before the publication of this work 
—before, indeed, he began to put it together. He would need 
the winter of 1708-9 to prepare his Essay, and this suggests 
the end of 1708 as a final date for the Commonplace Book. It 
also suggests that 28th August, 1708, on page 95 is a reliable 
guide as to the date of that part of the MS. The date of the 
Commonplace Book is thus fixed for us as the beginning of 1706 
to the end of 1708.3 


1 A copy of the 1708 edition is at the British Museum, and I have verified 
both the page and the quotation. The jotting under consideration is 
J. 721. There is another reference to the book in J. 756 (Fraser, ii., 41 
and 45). 

* Benno Erdmann refers to this jotting in discussing Locke’s influence 
on Berkeley ; but does not use it to establish the date of the Commonplace 
Book, v. his Berkeleys Philosophie im Lichte Seines Wissenschaftlichen 
Tagebuchs, p. 42. 

° Here we may cite Erdmann, p. 23, “‘ Berkeley hat das erste Heft des 
Tagebuchs sicher Anfang 1706 begonnen und das zweite wahrscheinlich im 
August 1708 abgeschlossen. Selbst die anscheinend nachtraglichen Ein- 
tragungen 878-916 [i.e., 903-945 in J.] im ersten Heft reichen schwerlich 
iiber den Anfang 1709 hinaus.” 
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But we have not yet finished with dates, and I must apologise 
to the reader who is perhaps already tired of them. Scholars 
in the past have not given us the date which most interests 
the student of Berkeley’s philosophy. The Commonplace Book 
interests him because in it he finds Berkeley’s first uncertain 
statement of idealism and immaterialism. He hopes to solve, 
with its aid, the problem : When did Berkeley accept immaterial- 
ism as a philosophic creed? Now this problem resolves itself 
into trying to settle the date of page 104 of the MS. ; for it is in 
the jottings on this page that we catch our first glimpse of Berkeley, 
the immaterialist. Pages 96-103, we have seen, have to do with 
the affairs of a Society (or two Societies ?) which Berkeley helped 
tofound. The queries which appear on page 102 are in Berkeley’s 
hand, but are simply problems in Locke’s Essay selected for dis- 
cussion. Admittedly, the actual selection is significant, e.g., 
“* Whether number be in the objects without the mind ?”’, and 
there are signs of open dissatisfaction with Locke on various 
matters. But these queries reveal, in my opinion, no advance on 
Locke’s thought ; and I should be prepared to venture the state- 
ment that in January, 1706, Berkeley had not yet arrived at the 
immaterialist position. But if we proceed forward two pages 
to the private jottings, which begin on page 104 of the MS., 
idealism, it is obvious, is already in his mind ; and though he does 
not, perhaps, wholly free himself from materialism for some 
time, yet, as he writes, he gradually formulates his new Principle, 
“that”, as he states it later,” “ neither our ideas, nor anything 
like our ideas, can possibly be in an unperceiving thing.” If, 
then, we can determine the date of page 104 of the MS. we shall 
be in a position to say that Berkeley’s first acceptance of an 
immaterialism, whose details were yet not wholly clear to him, 
came between January, 1706, and that date. Now, on page 
103 we find the date 7th December, 1706, and it is natural to 
believe that page 104 was written after this. Furthermore, 
if our surmise was correct that originally the note-book was meant 
as a minute-book of the Society it is hardly likely that Berkeley 
would have turned it into a scrap-book for his own private 
reflections immediately after December, 1706. Two possibilities 


1 For instance, on p. 110 of the MS., we find him saying, “ If the world be 
granted to consist of matter ’tis the mind gives it beauty and proportion ” 
(J. 68). And compare J. 81, though it is always possible that there the 
words ‘“‘ by them meaning combinations of powers in an unknown sub- 
stratum ” refer to Locke, rather than to his own position. 

2P. 162 of the MS., J. 923. The term the Principle first appears on 
p- 147 of the MS. (J. 293), but the immaterial hypothesis is mentioned 
much earlier, vide J. 19, p. 105 of the MS. 
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are open. The Society may have ceased to exist shortly after 
December, in spite of its new set of rules. (College Societies are 
notoriously short-lived!) Or, we may adopt Swift P. Johnston’s 
suggestion that this College Society was merged into the bigger 
Dublin Society, which was resuscitated at the end of 1707.2 
In the former case, Berkeley might have turned the book to his 
own use in the late Spring or Summer of 1707 ; in the latter he 
would have realised, towards the end of 1707, that it could be of 
no further use to the College Society, as such, and so appropriated 
it to hisown uses. Page 104 of the MS. was thus written sometime 
in the late Spring or Summer or, again, in the Autumn or early 
Winter of 1707. In that case, the date of the actual jottings in 
the Commonplace Book would be mid-1707 or end-1707 to end-1708, 
and Berkeley would have come to his immaterialism some time 
between January, 1706 and the Spring or Summer of 1707, that 
is to say in his twenty-second or his twenty-third year.2. Accord- 
ingly, the part of the Commonplace Book which is important for 
the philosopher (?.e., the private jottings of Berkeley) is not the 
work of four years, as Fraser had first thought, but, at most, of 
eighteen months. The date of what is important in the book is 
not 1703-7 but 1707-8. 

If these are the facts, that Berkeley came to his immaterialism 
and idealism in his twenty-second or twenty-third year, we can 
no longer think of him as a mere schoolboy overwhelmed by the 
vision of a completely new truth which had been hidden from the 
world until his own native genius discovered it. None the less, 
that a man at twenty-two should have made a discovery so fruit- 
ful in the subsequent history of European thought is surely a 
sufficiently remarkable fact. Can we now discover the agency 
which stirred Berkeley’s mind in those eventful years 1706-7 ? 
This second task of ours is even more difficult of accomplishment 
than was the first, because the conception of immaterialism might 
have come to Berkeley from so many quarters. Immaterialism 


1 Vide Hermathena, XI. (1901), pp. 180-185. An Unpublished Essay by 
Berkeley. On the question of the Societies he remarks: “In Jan. 1705/6 
a small coterie of College men arranged meetings for discussing subjects 
of common interest. A successful session caused them to widen their lines 
for the following year and finally, at the end of 1797, to attempt the much 
more ambitious task of reviving the Dublin Society ” (p. 181). 

* Against this date, 1707, we have argument (2) of G. A. Johnston’s 
edition of the Commonplace Book, p. xx, which claims that the whole of 
96-160 was written in 1706. As I read him, however, S. P. Johnston 
does not state that Of Infinites was written in 1706, and, perhaps, G. A. 
Johnston would admit that 1707 would serve equally well for his argument. 
Vide Hermathena, X1., pp. 181-2. 
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was—if we may use the phrase—“in the air” at the time; 
though Berkeley was the first to propound it as a philosophic 
theory. Descartes, we know, in spite of himself, put forward 
doctrines that savoured strongly of idealism; and there were 
moments when he was very sceptical as to the existence of external 
things.1_ But I do not believe that it was Descartes who moved 
Berkeley to idealism at this period, though he may have helped?. 
For it is Descartes’ uncertainty about sensory knowledge 
which makes him a problematic idealist: whereas Berkeley’s 
idealism rests on his profound conviction of the certainty of 
sensory knowledge. Descartes’ idealism, if I understand it 
rightly, is essentially that of a Rationalist ; Berkeley’s of an 
Empiricist.* 

Can we say, then, that his reading of Locke’s Essay made him 
an idealist ¢ It would be absurd to deny the obvious fact that 
the supreme formative influence on Berkeley’s mind in his youth 
was the Essay, and, perhaps, if we had no further evidence to work 
upon, we should be compelled to say that it was Berkeley’s 
reflections upon Locke’s account of substance, of primary and 
secondary qualities, of number, duration, infinity, and so on, 
in the Essay that caused him to adopt idealism.* This is the 
usual view. I should like, however, to draw the reader’s 
attention to another work of Locke’s, and to suggest—though 
with diffidence, for the matter is very uncertain—that the 
explanation of Berkeley’s conversion to immaterialism in 1706-7 
lies in it rather than in the Essay. 

Locke died in 1704. In 1706 there was published in London the 
Posthumous Works of Mr. John Locke.® It immediately attracted 


1The relations between Descartes’ idealism and that of Berkeley is a 
problem I have here no room to discuss. On Descartes’ Idealism vide 
Hamelin, Le Systéme de Descartes, pp. 235-243. On this matter cf. also 
Rd. Béhme, Die Grundlagen des berkeleyschen Immaterialismus, Berlin, 1892, 
particularly Sect. iii. (pp. 16-24). 

* Berkeley, of course, was familiar with Descartes’ work, as witness the 
frequent reference to him in the Commonplace Book. 

3T also need not discuss the influence of Plato on this early period of 
Berkeley’s development. But see Erdmann, Berkeleys Philosophie, etc., 
pp. 36-37, for an account of the matter which seems to me quite sound. 

4 Dr. Johnston has suggested that Berkeley was to some extent guided 
in his first efforts at criticising Locke by John Sergeant’s Solid Philosophy ; 
ef. Johnston’s Development of Berkeley’s Philosophy, p. 61 ff. 

5It contained: J. Of the Conduct of the Understanding. II. An 
Examination of P. Malebranche’s Opinion. III. A Discourse of Miracles. 
IV. Part of a Fourth Letter for Toleration. V. Memoirs relating to the 
life of Anthony, first Earl of Shaftesbury; to which is added VI. His 
New Method of a Commonplace Book. (Fraser, in his edition of Locke’s 
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attention and was, no doubt, the talk of the philosophical world. 
We can be fairly certain that a copy of it found its way to Trinity 
College, Dublin, and that Berkeley soon made himself well 
acquainted with it. The Commonplace Book shows how profound 
was Berkeley’s respect for the English philosopher, and how 
unbounded his admiration. We have already seen how quickly 
he came to know of the 1708 Some Familar Letters, quoting it 
in the Commonplace Book within a few months—if our calcula- 
tions are correct—of its publication. And he would, no doubt, 
be equally desirous to know what Locke had to say in these 
Posthumous Works of 1706. The treatise to which I particularly 
wish to draw attention is the most philosophical part of the book, 
namely, An Examination of P. Malebranche’s Opinion of Seeing 
All Things in God. Here Locke subjects to fairly minute 
criticism Malebranche’s theory of vision, as it is set forth in 
Bk. III., pt. ii., chs. 1-7 of his Recherche de la Vérité (together with 
certain explanatory notes upon these sections). Very briefly, 
I shall summarise Malebranche’s view and add Locke’s criticism 
so as to enable the reader to understand the point of certain 
passages which I shall quote and which seem to me of the first 
importance to us in our present quest. 

Malebranche accepted Descartes’ absolute dualism of mind and 
body. No direct intercourse between mind and body is possible. 
Therefore, if we have a knowledge of external physical things 
it can only be through ideas which represent these things. By 
vision we claim to know physical objects. Now, how do we 
gain the visible ideas of these objects ? Malebranche discusses 
five answers to this question, and by showing, to his own satisfac- 
tion, that the first four are false implies thereby that he has proved 
the fifth—as Locke points out, a procedure whose validity is very 
doubtful. The first is the Peripatetic. External things emit 
species which resemble them, and these species are carried by the 
external senses to the Common Sense or Understanding, where 
they are intellectualised and so become ideas. Malebranche 
rejects this first answer on detailed grounds which we need not 
consider. Locke partially accepts it. Seeing is partly explained 
by our showing that rays of light come from the objects and fall 


Essay (1., p. li), has either made a bad mistake in enumerating the contents 
of this book or he knew of some other edition. For he includes in them 
Some Familiar Letters between Mr. Locke and Several of His Friends. 
Most probably, this is a careless slip ; the letters were published separately 
in 1708.) 

1 Most of it was translated into French and published at Rotterdam in 
1710. 
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upon the eye, causing motions that are carried on to the brains.1 
The second answer which Malebranche considers is that the soul 
produces the ideas of itself, but is excited to produce such ideas 
as the result of impressions which objects make upon bodies. 
Locke contents himself with pointing out certain minor defects 
in Malebranche’s criticism of this theory, but the second answer 
is obviously as distasteful to him as it is to Malebranche, if not 
more so. The third answer is that all ideas we ever shall have 
were created with us when God created us. To which Male- 
branche responds that God could surely have found a simpler way 
than to create with each being at his birth, a “ magazine ” of all 
the ideas he would ever experience—an infinite number of them. 
Moreover, supposing my body affected by the sun, how, asks 
Malebranche, does my mind gain the knowledge that it is now 
necessary for me to choose the idea of sun from the “ magazine ”? 
Locke agrees with the criticism, but sees in it an opportunity for 
criticising Malebranche’s own standpoint beforehand. 


“He farther says that had we a magazine of all ideas 
that are necessary for seeing things, they would be of no use, 
since the mind could not know which to choose, and set 
before itself to see the sun. What he here means by the 
sun is hard to conceive, and according to his hypothesis of 
seeing all things in God, how can he know that there is any 
such real being in the world asthe sun? Did he ever see the 
sun? No, but on occasion of the presence of the sun to 
his eyes, he has seen the idea of the sun in God, which God 
has exhibited to him; but the sun, because it cannot be 
united to his soul, he cannot see. How then does he know 
that there is a sun which he never saw? And since God 
does all things by the most compendious ways, what need 
is there that God should make a sun that we might see its 
idea in him when he pleas’d to exhibit it, when this might 
as well be done without any real sun at all?” ? 


If the ideas we immediately see are in God, and if I never see 
things outside, how can I possibly know that these things outside 
ever exist ? Occasionalism must end in scepticism about the very 
existence of external things. We shall meet with this same 


1 An Examination of P. Malebranche’s Opinion, Sect. 10. ‘‘ Impressions 
made on the retina by rays of light, I think I understand ; and motions 
from thence continued to the brain may be conceived ; and that these 
produce ideas in our mind I am persuaded, but in a manner to me incom- 
prehensible ”’. 

2 Sect. 20, 1706 edition, pp. 157-158. 
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criticism in a more extended form later, and we may pass here 
to the fourth answer criticised by Malebranche. All the ideas 
the mind has, it has by considering itself and its own perfec- 
tions. In itself the ideas of all things without it are discovered 
toit. Malebranche dismisses this theory very abruptly, and Locke 
also has little to say about it! But he devotes much care to the 
examination of the fifth, which is Malebranche’s own answer. 
We see all ideas in God. This, Malebranche claims, is the only 
possible solution of the problem. For, firstly, all things exist 
in their Creator’s mind in a spiritual or intellectual way ; and, 
secondly, our own minds can inter-relate and be intimate with the 
mind of God, for He is “ the place of spirits”’. In God, therefore, 
and in Him alone, are represented to us His own works in the 
Creation. Yet, being finite, I do not know the whole mind of 
God. I see what God wishes to reveal or discover to me. And 
He chooses to discover, for instance, the idea of the sun to me on 
the occasion of the presence of the physical sun to my body. 
Locke now minutely considers this theory, finding in it no satis- 
factory solution of the problem of vision, and concluding that 
much of it is meaningless.” 

Finally, Locke draws his reader’s attention to certain ex- 
planatory notes which Malebranche added to the text. In 
Section 52 he examines Malebranche’s view that “the ideas of 
things are unchangeable ”, which he (Locke) interprets to mean 
that ideas are true unchangeable representation of things. On 
this matter he comments: “This I cannot comprehend, for 
how can I know that the picture of anything is like that thing, 
when I never see that which it represents ?”’ Locke, no doubt, 
failed to realise how devastating this criticism would prove to be 
in the subsequent history of philosophy. (As Berkeley saw, no 
representative theory of perception or of knowledge can with- 
stand it). But he saw that it was sufficient to overthrow Male- 
branche’s theory. In Section 53 he reconsiders Malebranche’s 
account of knowledge as a divine illumination and as a participa- 
tion in “ universal reason”. In it he sums up the case against 
Malebranche’s theory. If we see things in God and have under- 
standing in Him, how is it that we disagree amongst ourselves as 
to what we see? And secondly, what after all leads us to believe 
that what is immediately before us is a representation of a body 
or a physical thing ? 


1Cf. Sect. 23. 

*Sections 24-42. (In Sections 43-51 Locke considers Malebranche’s 
four-fold division of knowledge. Section 46 is perhaps the most relevant 
section in this passage from the point of view of the present article.) 
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“ Or indeed,”’ he remarks,! “ how do or can we know that 
there is any such thing existing as body at all? For we see 
nothing but the ideas that are in God ; but body itself we 
neither do nor can possibly see at all; and how then can we 
know that there is any such thing existing as body, since 
we can by no means see or perceive it by our senses, which 
is all the way we can have of knowing any corporeal things 
to exist ? But ’tis said, God shows us the ideas in himself 
on occasion of the presence of those bodies to our senses. 
This is gratis dictum and begs the thing in question: and 
therefore I desire to have it prov’d to me that they are 
present. I see the sun, or a horse; no, says our Author, 
that is impossible, they cannot be seen, because being bodies 
they cannot be united to my mind, and be present to it. 
But the sun being risen and the horse brought within con- 
venient distance, and so being present to my eyes, God 
shows me their ideas in himself: and I say God shows me 
these ideas when he pleases without the presence of any 
such bodies to my eyes. For when I think I see a star at 
such a distance from me, which truly I do not see, but the 
idea of it which God shows me, I would have it prov’d to 
me that there is such a star existing a million of million of 
miles from me when I think I see it, more than when I dream 
of such a star. For ’till it be prov’d that there is a candle 
in the room by which I write this, the supposition of my 
seeing in God the pyramidical idea of its flame upon occasion 
of the candle’s being there, is begging what is in question. 
And to prove to me that God exhibits to me that idea upon 
occasion of the presence of the candle, it must first be proved 
to me that there is a candle there, which upon these principles 
can never be done.” 


Malebranche wishes to explain our knowledge of external things 
in vision: but were the external world proved non-existent his 
account of vision would still remain satisfactory. His is a theory 
which makes it possible that God (with His ideas) and other minds 
(with their ideas) are the sole existents. Nothing material need 
exist. The circle is complete without it. And Locke’s point 
is that any theory which ends up in so absurd a position must be 
defective. He tries to put his finger on Malebranche’s chief error. 
“How then can we know that there is any such thing existing 
as body, since we can by no means see or perceive it by our senses, 
which is all the way we can have of knowing any corporeal thing 


1 Posthumous Works, Sect. 53, 1706 edition, pp. 210-211. 
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to exist?” He sees that unless in our theory of sensation we 
allow room for a direct knowledge of the external material world 
we cannot wholly answer the sceptic who chooses to deny the 
existence of such a world. 

What Locke, perhaps, did not see was that this very criticism 
of his could be deftly turned against much of his own thought. 
For the most sympathetic critic of Locke’s Essay would have to 
admit that it is not wholly free from representationalism. And 
in the discussions of sensitive knowledge in Book IV., where he is 
obviously trying to break away from representationalism, the 
reader feels that Locke himself is hardly sure of his own position. 
Sensitive knowledge, he is compelled to admit, is not quite 
certain.' Though the matter practically is beyond doubt, 
theoretically I cannot be completely certain of the existence 
of things without me. Berkeley, I think, realised that Locke’s 
rough common-sense had saved him in appearance only. He 
saw that Locke’s whole system rested upon an insecure foundation, 
and he set about him to erect a new edifice on a surer basis. 
Actually, there were two alternatives before him ; the first was 
idealism, which he adopted ; the second, a new and sounder 
analysis of sensation with a consequent rejection of much con- 
temporary teaching about ‘ideas’. But for the young Berkeley 
there was one alternative and one only. Immaterialism had 
gripped his imagination. He would correct Locke’s own system 
and make it consistent by that very hypothesis which Locke had 
accounted absurd. If Locke had lived another decade, and if 
he had read the works of the young Irishman, it is interesting to 
speculate what emendations he would have wished to make in 
his (Locke’s) Essay, supposing also that he were still active enough 
in mind to attend to such business. One thing, at least, he would 
not have been able to say, namely, that Berkeley had failed to 
learn from him the lesson of Empiricism. Berkeley based his 
immaterialism on the fact that we do have experience, which he 
interpreted to mean that whatever else did or did not exist 
“ideas” in a mind at least existed. 

But to return to the matter in hand, the proposal I wish to 
make is that the passages I have quoted first suggested immaterial- 
ism to Berkeley as a distinct possibility. Where so much is un- 
certain, it would, of course, be foolish to speak dogmatically. 
But it seems to me fairly clear that Berkeley first adopted the 
immaterialist hypothesis as his own in the year in which Locke’s 

1 It goes ‘ beyond bare probability ’, but vet does not ‘ reach perfectly ” 


to the certainty either of intuition or demonstration. Vide IV., ii, 143 
xi, 3. 
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Posthumous Works appeared, or at the beginning of the next 
year ; and once we realise this and recall the passages quoted 
above from Locke’s book it is difficult to refrain from connecting 
the two events. If they are not connected one can only conclude 
their coincidence to be most remarkable. And it seems absurd 
to suggest that Berkeley, who so much admired Locke, would not 
have read the book. If they are related, then we must try to 
reconstruct Berkeley’s experiences at the time in the light of 
this fact. In 1706 Berkeley’s mind is alert, fresh, and subtle. 
He has been well educated, and is acquainted with much of the 
best literature of the world. By nature he is religious, however 
prone to scepticism about the accepted beliefs of his day. Al- 
ready he is a Platonist at heart, and feels that the spiritual is 
somehow vastly superior in reality to the material, that the values 
of the spirit are ultimately far more real than material things. 
He has made the acquaintance of the Molyneux family. He has 
read Locke’s Essay, and has recognised in it the supreme in- 
tellectual work of the generation that is just passing. He reads 
it carefully and discusses it with his friends. The book is not 
without its difficulties and he is frequently perplexed. It sets 
a problem to his young mind, and whilst he is in the act of grappling 
with it he reads the new book of Locke’s which has just come from 
the press. In it he finds Locke suggesting that one perfectly 
consistent outcome of Malebranche’s theory of vision would be a 
metaphysic for which God, other minds, and ideas alone existed. 
And immediately, he realises that some such immaterialism is 
the only consistent outcome of certain tendencies in Locke’s own 
teaching. He begins to play with the conception. Is im- 
materialism after all so absurd, however strange it be? Locke 
thought so, but custom, prejudice, and his very common-sense 
might have blinded him. Berkeley resolves to rid his own mind 
of prejudice but, at the same time, to tread warily. Once more 
he goes back to the Essay and reads it carefully. He looks up 
points in other authors and meditates on them. He keeps beside 
him his commonplace book, and jots down in it the new thoughts 
as they come tohim. And in all his meditations, in all his reading, 
and now in Locke’s Essay itself, he constantly finds further proofs 
and demonstrations of the truth of his new view, so that his faith 
is confirmed. The problems which had baffled him in the Essay 
now become wholly clear to him. Material substance is an 
abstract general idea, existing nowhere except as a figment in the 
mind of the philosopher. The difficulties which had been created 
by Locke’s account of secondary qualities, of ‘ powers’, of the 
mind-dependency of number and duration, of the distinction 
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between nominal and real essences, vanish completely. All 
becomes as clear to him as the noon-day sun ; and he begins to 
prepare himself for the task of setting his new metaphysic before 
the public. 

There is no direct reference in the Commonplace Book to the 
passages I have quoted. More, when Berkeley criticises Male- 
branche, he does not seem to have this tractate of Locke’s in mind. 
(At the same time, he does not consider anywhere in the Common- 
place Book the particular theory that Locke is examining, namely, 
that we see all things in God.*) The omission may be regarded 
by some of my readers as sufficient to disprove the theory which 
I have put forward. It may be so. I am anxious not to over- 
state the case in any way. But it is only right to recall certain 
facts. The tractate is a short one. Berkeley would read it at 
a sitting. Much of it he would quickly forget. But the sugges- 
tion of immaterialism he would retain. It is this suggestion that 
drove him forward. When he writes the Commonplace Book 
he is reading the Essay, the Recherche de la Vérité, the works of 
Newton, of Descartes and of Spinoza. It would be in no way 
surprising if the tractate had slipped wholly into the background, 
and the fact that it is unmentioned in the Commonplace Book 
proves nothing. 

We may now draw our conclusions. Berkeley, it seems fairly 
certain, wrote the Commonplace Book between the beginning of 
1706 and the end of 1708.% Secondly, page 104 of the MS. must 
have been written in late Spring, Summer, or Autumn, of 1707. 
Thirdly, Berkeley adopted immaterialism as a philosophic creed 
sometime between the beginning of 1706 and the middle of 1707. 
Finally, he may have adopted this creed, and most probably did, 
as the result of reading Locke’s An Examination of P. Male- 
branche’s Opinion of Seeing All Things in God. We put this final 
conclusion forward tentatively. Perhaps, later, some further 
evidence may come to light, which will prove the matter definitely 
one way or the other. 


1The passages dealing with Locke in the Commonplace Book seem to 
me to fit in with this reconstruction. I should like here to add that I 
cannot agree with some of the references to the Hssay made by Dr. Johnston 
in the notes to his edition of the Commonplace Book. I have made a list 
of these in Appendix B., q.v. 

*In a later work, however, he does consider it; cf. Second Dialogue 
between Hylas and Philonous (Fraser, ii., I., 426-428). And here, it seems 
to me, Locke’s Examination has obviously influenced him. 

° Excepting, of course, the few pages not in his handwriting. 
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APPENDIX. 
DR. G. A. JOHNSTON’S EDITION OF THE COMMONPLACE BOOK. 
A. 
TEXTUAL CORRECTIONS. 


THE order of Johnston is better than that of Fraser, but, unfortunately, 
this new text is very unreliable, as I propose to show. Before instancing 
errors in detail, I may point out certain general defects. 

(i) The paging of the MS. should have been included marginally in the 
printed text. It would have increased the value of the edition consider- 
ably. 

(ii) Johnston does not make it clear that the explanations I—Introduction, 
M—Matter, etc., are Berkeley’s own. These should have been inserted in 
the text as part of it, as Fraser inserted them. (He also omits the line 
which Berkeley drew under T—Time.) 

(iii) The editor adopts a system of bracketing in his preface (p. xxiii), 
but fails lamentably to use it consistently. The reader, who happens to 
be unacquainted with the MS., is thus frequently misled. Occasionally, 
aphorisms or jottings written on the opposite blank folio (to be enclosed in 
pointed < > brackets, according to Johnston’s preface) are actually en- 
closed in square brackets [ ], the sign of marginal statements. I may cite 
J. 449, but the error is frequent. In J. 445 the words enclosed in square 
brackets are not at all marginal, as we might expect from the preface, but 
are words deleted by Berkeley himself. (Hence the note J. 446.) But 
still more unfortunate is the fact that many jottings written on the opposite 
blank folio are put into the text without a sign of any kind to show that 
they are so written. As this is an important matter I had better enumerate, 
for the reader’s guidance, the instances of this defect. They are J. 179, 
190, 297, 300, 303, 313, 318, 354, 368, 379, 380, 381, 382, 387, 390, 391, 421, 
934-940. Parts of J. 113, 147, 424, 742 should also have appeared in 
peinted brackets. (I should also like to add in connection with insertions 
in the blank folio that in my opinion the order of J. 381-394 and again of 
933-945 is incorrect, as printed by Johnston.) But most misleading and 
confusing of all is the editor’s practice of inserting in the text in square 
brackets words of an explanatory nature. These words are nowhere to be 
found in the MS. itself. For instance, in J. 399 Berkeley has “ Trifling 
for the philosophers to enquire...” Johnston has inserted the word 
‘natural’ in square brackets before ‘ philosophers’. Of the same char- 
acter are the words in square brackets in J. 62, 84, 97, 114, 165, 203, 338, 
447, 450, 545, 563, 700, 722, 784, 852, 936. It will be found that in most, 
if not all, of these cases Johnston is only following Fraser, but this, of 
course, is no excuse. The text is certainly not the place for the editor's 
comments, however obvious and true those comments be. 

(iv) In the preface, again (p. xxiv) Johnston claims: “ Berkeley’s 
spelling and punctuation have in all cases been followed, even in their 
inconsistencies.” To any one who has compared the MS. with the printed 
text this claim is absurd. We do not wish to be unkind, but has Dr. 
Johnston ever seen the MS. ? The punctuation of the edited text differs 
more often than it agrees with that of the MS., Berkeley’s capitals are 
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rarely followed, and the spelling frequently altered. I have given no 
instance of this kind of trivial mistake in what follows, for to make a 
complete list of them would take up many pages of Minp. They are very 
numerous. I have only set out the errors which affect, or might possibly 
affect, the meaning. (I might add that Johnston frequently inserts 
dashes where Berkeley has none. J. 404 may serve as an instance.) 

(v) Another serious defect remains to be stated. J. italicises often, 
though Berkeley never italicises or underlines. In transcribing Greek or 
Latin phrases, or, again, in such phrases as, “‘ for the word can presupposes 
volition ” (625) an editor, of course, has a right to italicise. But, surely, 
he has no right to italicise words and points which he thinks important in 
the text, when they remain unitalicised by the author. But see J. 97, 
179, 183, 185, 263, 286, 358, 392, 441, 446, 475, 478, 492, 652, 660, 726, 
746, 788, 898, 927, 928. In none of these cases does Berkeley italicise. 

(vi) Having made these general defects clear, I may now proceed to 
set out a list of textual corrections for the reader’s guidance. 


MS: . J. 

102 Il ‘““Why powers mediately perceivable thought such”. J. 
omits ‘ perceivable ”’. 

102 IV “|. . remembering, knowing, comparing, compounding”. J. 
omits “ compounding ”’. 

102 IX “God Space. b. 2, 13, 26 & 15. 2." This should be printed 
as a separate query. 

102 XIII J. has full stop after “against”. This is not in text, and 
does not make sense. 


back 

102 XIV “...and therefore complex ideas ’’—not ‘‘ complete” as in J. 

104 7 On the opposite folio Berkeley cites Cicero: ‘‘ Accedat huc 
Suavitas quaedam oportet Sermonum atque morum 
haudquaquam mediocre condimentum amicitiae. Cicero 
de Amicitia”. J. omits. 

104 9 On the opposite folio Berkeley inserts “‘13c. Math. (?) v. 
22& 30”. J. omits. 

105 15 “... with y* of motion shews ...” not ‘ motions”. 

105 21 “. . . without breadth cor invisible length> we...” J. 
omits brackets. 

105 28 “... empty’d of intelligences”. J. inserts “all”. 

107 41 “|... on whom we depend etc.”. J. omits “ etc.”. 

109 54 ““. .. extension (is proportional . . . also) is encreased ”’. 


Not “is (proportional ”’ and “‘ encreated” as with J. 
109 55 ““, . . tangible or visible or abstra(c)tible ...” Two last 
words omitted in J. 


110 59 “*... minimum tangible would look.” J. inserts “ in vision”’. 
110 69 ““, .. tangible inch v.g.”. J. omits “ v.g.”. 
lll 73 “*, . wh must be less ”’ not “ will be ”. 


115 100 “that is” not “i.e.” 

115 106 “... one just now”. For some unknown reason J. puts 
“now ’an\[, }. 

117 123 “Blind at Ist”. J. inserts ‘‘man”’. 

119 136 “...no parts nor relations...” not “or” 

120 141 “...singling & abstracting simple ideas”. J. inserts comma 
after “abstracting ”’. 

120 142 “... things seen under equal angles... 


” 


J. omits “ equal’. 
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MS. J. 
121 149 
122 156 
125 168 
125 169 
127 180 
132 213 
132 214 
134 223 
135 226 
141 261 
143 272 
144 28] 
146 288 
147 293 
148 296 
opposite 
150 306 
150 310 
150 310 
151 312 
152 319 
153 329 
154 334 
157 355 
158 359 
158 360 
158 361 
158 361 
159 375 
159 378 
160 383 
6 407 
8 424 
12 447 
16 464 
16 465 
18 473 
18 474 
19 475 
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“*. .. placed as in the difficulty’. J. reads “us 
“... therefore its is known...” not “it is known 
. . are insignificant ”’. -- J. omits “ are” 
. time number no simple ideas”. J. inserts “ are 
. his essence his simple...” J. reads “is simple ” 
213 runs into 214 in MS. They are not two jottings as in J., 
but one. 
““,.. why great angle, faintness and...” not “ angles” as 
in J. 
223, again, runs into 224.. They are but one jotting. 
““,.. considering *em as form’d by...” not “found” as 


%° 


” 


in J. 
|. & to think on’t...” not “so” asin J. 
“,. the Supposition of unit...” J. reads “‘ units ” 
“|. . of both our M.V®”. J. omits the “s” 
“... that a thought ... thing, that one...” J. omits 


“that ” on both occasions. 

Lorenz suggested “ disaver”’ for “‘ discover ”’ of J. and Fraser 
here. The suggestion is a possible one, but I hesitate to 
accept it. 

“... figures and extension...” not “ extensions ” as in J. 


“‘Jittle extension by distinction made great”. Note on 
opposite folio omitted in J. 


“,.. flourish & pomp of words...” not “‘ powers ” 
“...& simplicity of stile...” not “simile”. 

“*.. is less in the Horizon...” not “‘ in cause the horizon ” 
“... perfectly contradictious ’ not “ contradictions ” 


“*.. there should be General ideas”. J. inserts “‘ abstract ”’. 
“*,.. makes the half have an equal...” J. omits “ have”. 
“3. That unite is divisible...” not “ unity” 
“ Cavallerius ’ not “ Cavallierius ”’ 
“ contradiction ” not “ contradition ” 
““.,. tam corporum quam...” reads “ quum ”’ 
BOs aie omits the “m”. 
“ parabaloeid ” not “ -olid”’. 
. tho they had no demonstration ...” not “‘ have” 
“ Keils ” not “ Keill’s ” as in J. 
. or of Gold ete. that blinds...” J. omits “ etc.”. 
“The Horse it self, the Church it self is an Idea i.e. 
immediate object 
object/of thought”’. No “‘an” before “object.” as in J. 
Also this insertion is found on the opposite side of the 
page, though there is nothing in J. to show that this is so. 
“|. . and perhaps nothing at all”. Not “perhaps mean 
nothing at all” as in J. 
*‘ receiv'd one’ not “ reviv’d ” 
**. . . Reason & demonstration ...” not “or” as in J. 
se, . esse in Intellectu ”’, not ‘‘ intellectum ” 
Here I question the second “rationis”. The MS. gives 
‘ronis’ (?); perhaps, an abbreviation for “ rationis ” 
The words inserted in brackets were not so written by 
Berkeley. They are written on the opposite folio. 
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MS. J. 
23 497 (a) “for recording” where J. has “for the recording ”’, 
(6) “for the recording ’’ where J. has “‘ for recording ”’. 
24 499 (a) “Ican by no means conceive a general idea”’. Not “an 
abstract general idea” as in J. 
(b) “‘°Tis one thing to abstract one idea from another of 


i a different kind” not “concrete idea” as in J. (Are 
these further attempts to expound the text for the reader 
as in the text itself ?) 
26 514 ‘Compare them with their equal right lines...” J. omits 
“ right ”’. 
as 26 514 “... discern an inequality ...” not “ discover”. 


27 +515 “of general Body no idea”. J. omits “‘ Body ”. 

28 520 “Ask a man never (?) tainted...”. J. (with Fraser) reads 
“not”, but this reading is clearly incorrect. 

31 538 ‘Motion supposes not solidity. A meer colour’d extension 


its may give us the idea of motion”. This seems a separate 
aphorism. 

ser after 

to 34  551(?) A marginal note omitted in J. “‘... there (?) not so foolish 


neither’. Perhaps “ I hold these not so foolish neither ”’. 

35 552 “We have an intuitive knowledge...” not “no intuitive 
knowledge ”’, as in J. 

on 36 560 “... against general Ideas”. Not “ against abstract general 
ideas ” of J. 

37 564 These are Berkeley’s brackets. 

37 566 (a) “.. . would never have thought of abstract ideas’’. 

sh Not “ of these ”’ as in J. 

(6) ‘‘ These include a contradiction in their nature”. Not 

2) ** Abstract ideas include...” 

ae 42 591 “... differ from white. Me...” not “... differ from white 
men”’, as in J. 

44 597 “... stand for general ideas”. Not ‘“‘ abstract general” as 
in J. 

49 632 “... thinking good actions” is incorrect. I suggest “ . 
thinking, not active ”’. 

51 646 “ ... there must be...” not “ might be”. 

52 649 “...or Infinitely greater”. J. adds “ difference ”’. 

55 «6666 0= “*.... have we an idea of ye ##H# or volition is nonsense ”’—not 
“of Will or volition ” as in J. 


.e, 56 677 ‘“... they stand for the operations of the mind...” J. 
omits “‘ the”. 

J. 57 = 681 “* , . I have no such (?) idea of Existence...” J. omits 

he “such ” if this is the word. 

we 61 700 “... the candour of this great man”. J. omits “ great” 

an 6S 728 ‘“...dreefromit...”. Not“ ‘ofit”’. 


68 739 ‘“ & complex Ideas w°" tho’ unknown before may be signify’d 
by Language”’. These words are inserted on the opposite 
folio, though J. does not seem to be aware of this. 

68 744 After ‘“‘of sensible ideas’? here appear two or three words 


ce which J. omits, and which I cannot read. 
™ 69 747 ‘“...does not depend eitheron...”. J. omits “either”. 
y 78 801 J. inserts “‘i.e.”. 


31 
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MS. J. 

78 801 “No mention .. . like a party”. This entry should be 
distinct. It is not a part of 801. 

On page 78 of the MS. after J. 802 a line is drawn across the page by 

Berkeley. 

88 850 “...w*" is omniscient, omnipotent...” not “‘ omnipresent”. 

94 897 “One simple idea...” not “single” as in J. 

162 918 ‘Another demonstration of the same thing” should stand 
separately. It seems to be a heading for 16 (919) ff. 

164 933 This is repeated by J. in 941. It appears but once in the 
MS. 


B. 
EXPLANATORY NOTES AND REFERENCES TO LOCKE, 


In 1926 Dr. Andreas Hecht published an edition of the Commonplace Book 
in German. The text is good, and so are the notes ; but sometimes they 
are misleading. Hecht does not seem to have been too well acquainted 
with Locke. (He was only twenty-three, I believe, when he published 
this edition.) Unfortunately, Dr. G. A. Johnston, on certain occasions, 
has followed him blindly with regrettable results. In four important 
references I disagree both with Johnston and Hecht. 

I. J. 125 runs: “Infinite number—why absurd—not rightly solv’d by 
Locke’’. On this Hecht comments (p. 138); ‘‘ Locke hat diese Frage gar 
nicht gestellt und wohl auch deshalb nicht gelést. Er spricht nicht von 
unendlichen Zahlen, sondern nur davon, dass man sich die Bedeutung der 
Vorstellung ‘ unendlich’ am leichtesten an Zahlen klarmachen kann . . . 
(Essay, II., c. xvi. 8)”. Johnston remarks, “‘ This question was not really 
examined by Locke. The passage Berkeley apparently has in view is 
Essay, I., xvi., 8. But Locke does not speak of infinite number; he 
merely says that the meaning of the idea ‘infinite’ can best be made 
clear in connection with numbers ”’. 

But, surely, this question was examined by Locke. What else is IL, 
xvii., of the Essay, a chapter to which, it is obvious, Berkeley had devoted 
much attention? It is equally obvious that his reference here is to IL, 
xvii., 8, “ . . . but how clear soever this idea of the infinity of number be, 
there is nothing yet more evident than the absurdity of the actual idea of 
an infinite number’, and to the sections which follow. Without taking 
this chapter into account, it is hardly possible to understand Berkeley’s 
teaching about infinity and infinite number. 

Il. J. 541 runs: “ Fruitless the Distinction ’twixt real and nominal 
essences’. Here Hecht remarks (p. 153): ‘‘ Diese Unterscheidung spielt 
im Nominalismusstreit der Scholastik eine Rolle”. And Johnston: ‘ The 
reference is to the scholastic distinction emphasised during the nominalist 
controversy ”. I should say the reference is directly to Locke (cf. Essay, 
Ill., iii., 15 ff., and elsewhere). I think Berkeley actually wrote J. 541 
with Essay IV., iii., 26 in mind. He seems to have jotted down J. 538-543 
whilst studying the third chapter of Book IV. of the Essay. 

III. In J. 181 Berkeley mentions Le Clere. According to Hecht (p. 140) 
he “ iibersetzte schon 1688 einen Auszug aus Lockes Inquiry ins Franz6- 
sische ”, and Johnston comments “Jean Le Clere (Clericus) (1657-1736) 
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translated in 1688 an extract from Locke’s Inquiry into French”. This is 
surely a mistake ?_ I cannot trace any account of a book by Locke entitled 
the Inquiry. Jean Le Clerc, of Amsterdam, was an indefatigable editor 
and translator. Of Locke’s works he translated his Memoirs relating to 
the life of Anthony, first Earl of Shaftesbury, and an Abstract of the Essay. 
I think Hecht wishes to refer to the latter. The matter is best explained 
in the words of King (vol. ii., p. 230), Life of Locke, London, 1830. ‘‘ On 
opening the MS. copy of the Essay on Human Understanding, dated 1671, 
I found the following paper without title or date: it is an Epitome or 
Extract of the Essay, drawn up by Locke himself—the same which was 
translated by Le Clerc, and published in the Bibliothéque Universelle of 
1688, before the Essay was given to the world”. The title of the work in 
French is: Abrégé d’un Ouvrage intitulé Essai Philosophique touchant 
L’Entendement. If this is the work to which Hecht refers, I cannot imagine 
how he came to call it the Inquiry. But there may be some other work. 

IV. J. 559 runs: “J approve not of that which Locke says, viz. truth 
consists in the joyning & separating of signs”’. Here Johnston does not 
follow Hecht. He refers, rather vaguely and irrelevantly, to Essay IV., 
xxi. Hecht’s reference is better, to I., xxxii., 19. But, obviously, the 
reference is to IV. v., 2. Berkeley wrote J. 554-560 whilst reading Hssay 
IV., iv., v., and vi., and these chapters should have been thoroughly 
studied by an editor before commenting on J. 554-560. 








IV.—LOGICAL CONSTRUCTIONS (II). 


By Jonn WIspom. 


IX. Facts anp Events. 


THERE are philosophers who ask “ What are these facts”? It 
is not easy to see what they mean by this question. Surely they 
are not asking us how we use the word ‘fact’. The answer to 
that is, “ Like the ‘Strand’ does”. No, they are asking us 
something more serious and difficult to answer than that. They 
are saying: “ You keep on using sentences with the word ‘ fact’ 
in them. What is the analysis of what you express in this way ? 
Or has it no analysis? In making up a list of the contents of the 
world are we to include things, events and facts? Are we to 
put down, not only a man, but also his life-history, not only his 
spell of depression but also the fact that he is depressed ? Shall 
we not by so doing take “the same reality over again ” 2—one 
world of things, a duplicate world of events (life-histories of the 
things), and a triplicate world of facts (facts about the things) ?” 
The way out of this difficulty is told us in the theory of logical 
constructions. From it we see that an account of the world 
in terms of things, an account of the world in terms of facts and 
an account of the world in terms of events is just an account of 
one world in three languages. And it points out that if you take 
a phrase from one of these languages and combine it with a 
phrase from another, not falsehood but nonsense is the result, 
e.g., ‘ The Great Pyramid occupied two thousand years ”’.* 


1 This section is in parenthesis to the rest of the paper. 

2? McTaggart, Nature of Existence, p. 135. 

* There are even more than three languages. England is constructed 
out of things (men). Thus “ Bertie Smith declared war ”’ is nonsense. 

The theory of types cannot be the proposition : 

(1) No proposition of order 1 can be about propositions of order. 

(2) No proposition of order 2 can be about propositions of order 2. 


(n) No proposition of order » can be about propositions of order n. 
For then, by the theory of types: (1) the theory of types is a proposition of 
order n + 1; and (2) propositions of this order are not subject to the theory 
of types. [This difficulty (which I do not profess to have stated properly) 
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I propose to go a step further and define those relations between 
facts which we have defined above, in terms of relations between 
events or, to avoid a slight inaccuracy, Modes. First I point to 
the meaning of ‘ mode’. 

There is a temptation to say that my happiness is sketched by 
the sentence “I am happy”. But this would involve a mistake 
if we use ‘ sentence ’ in the way we decided to do, namely, for a 
fact. For my happiness occupies a time! and cannot therefore 
be sketched by a fact ; since a fact does not occupy a time, it is 
about a time oratatime. But though the fact that the elements 
of “I am happy ” are combined as they are, does not sketch my 
happiness in the sense in which one fact sketches another, it yet 
sketches my happiness in a derived sense. For my happiness is 
clearly related to the fact that I am happy, in a peculiarly intimate 
way ; in a way which tempts us to say that my happiness is the 
fact that I am happy. Let us call this relation R. Then my 
happiness is sketched by “I am happy ” in the sense that it is 
the thing which is R to the fact sketched by “I am happy”. 

Further though my happiness is not sketched by the fact say 
that ‘I’ and ‘happy’ continue one above another on a screen, 
yet it is sketched by the event which is the continued juxtaposition 
of these two marks. The two events sketch one another in a sense 
which is not identical with that in which one fact sketches another 
but is the analogue of that sense. 

The sketching of events is not derived from the sketching of 
facts. The reverse seems to me the case. 

Suppose I go to the dentist and cry “ow” for fifteen minutes 
while I am in pain. The “‘ ow” starts when the pain starts, and 
becomes louder as the pain becomes more intense, keeps constant 


was suggested to me by Dr. Paul Weiss.] It seems to me that the theory 
of types is about things which are all of the same order, viz., marks (or 
noises) and is a proposition which mentions a certain relation R, and runs 
“Every mark, M, e.g. ‘ England’, is such that if it is related to another 
mark M1}, e.g. ‘ Englishmen’, by R then no phrase which together with M 
makes sense (i.e. expresses a proposition) would make sense when used 
with M? in the same way that it was with M”. Two marks M and M? are 
related by R if and only if we can say truly “ M is a logical construction out 
of M?”’, or “M are logical constructions out of M!”. This does not, of course, 
mean that the one mark is a logical construction out of the other mark. 
“England is constructed out of Englishmen ” does not mean “ ‘ England ’ 
is constructed out of ‘ Englishmen’”’. Mand M! need not be single words, 
they may be phrases. Thus M might be ‘ points’ and M! ‘ abstractive 
classes of areas’. We should have “ Points are logical constructions out 
of abstractive classes of areas” (see Whitehead, Princ. of Nat. Knoul., 
p. 144). 
1See Moore, Proc. Arist. Soc., Supplementary vol. vii., p. 176. 
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while the pain keeps constant, becomes fainter as the pain 
becomes fainter, stops when the pain stops. When I am uttering 
a cry of pain I cannot be said to be uttering a sentence. I cannot 
be said to be using one element of the cry to name one element 
of the pain and another element of the cry to docket another 
element of the pain. But not only is the cry at any moment of 
the same form as the pain but the pattern of the one in time 
reflects the pattern of the other in time. We may express this 
by saying that the cry during any period Echoes the pain during 
that period. Or suppose that I see a patch becoming a more 
and more intense red, and a tuning fork utters a tone of rising 
pitch. The sound echoes the reddening. Suppose that as in the 
case of the pain the shade of red sometimes remains constant for 
a while, and that when it does so the pitch of the tone remains 
constant also. Here then we have two cases of one event echoing 
and therefore being identical in form with another—the fifteen 
minute cry echoes the fifteen minute pain, the reddening of the 
patch is echoed by the rise in pitch of the tone, and of course the 
first five minutes of the cry echoes the first five minutes of the 
pain—the growth of loudness in the cry echoes the growth of 
intensity in the pain, while the last five minutes of the cry 
echoes the last five minutes of the pain, the decline in loudness of 
the cry echoes the decline in intensity of the pain, and these two 
cases of echoing are cases of one event echoing another event. 
But what of the middle five minutes of the cry which pictures 
the middle five minutes of the pain? We cannot say correctly 
that during that five minutes one event echoed another. For 
during that time both the pain and the ery were constant, and 
therefore no change was taking place and therefore no event, 
in the ordinary usage of ‘event’. For in the ordinary usage of 
event, no event takes place unless a change takes place. Yet 
there is now clear to me a slightly pickwickian sense of ‘ event’, 
—a sense just like the ordinary sense except that it does not 
imply change—in which we can say that during that middle five 
minutes one “ event ” was echoing another “event”. 

Again, suppose I watch the reddening of the patch; suppose 
that during the first five minutes and the last five minutes of a 
quarter of an hour the patch gets redder, while during the middle 
five minutes its shade remains constant, and that I utter a tone 
which varies correspondingly. We cannot say that during the 
middle five minutes two events, a reddening and the rise in pitch 
of a tone, were taking place one of which echoed the other, since 
there was no change during that time. On the other hand what 
took place during the middle five minutes differed from what took 
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place during the first five minutes only in that during the middle 
five minutes there was the continued application of one shade, 
while during the first five minutes first a pale shade of red, then a 
deeper and a deeper and a deeper applied.1 Consequently there is 
again clear to me that slightly pickwickian sense of ‘ event’ 
in which we may say that that middle five minutes was occupied 
by two “events”, one a Redding (to use Mr. Alec Mace’s happy 
phrase) and the other a Toning,” the second of which echoed the 
first as in the first five minutes the rise in pitch echoed a reddening. 
We must not say that a redding is a red patch. That would be 
bad grammar. A redding takes place during a time, and occupies 
a time, like a reddening. A red patch exists throughout a time. 
But it may be said (1) “Is there no better expedient than 
misusing ‘event’ ? and (2) does not ‘event’ mean a particular 
of a certain sort, something which universals characterise, while 
(3) universals are elements in your ‘ events’ in very much the 
way that they are elementsinafact ? So (4) are not your ‘ events’ 
facts 2?” 
(1) There is a better expedient, namely to adopt a new word. 
I suggest ‘Mode’. (2) ‘Event’ does not mean in its ordinary 
use a particular, though in one of Whitehead’s uses it does. (3) 
Yes. (4) It will not do to say that a redding is a fact. (2) The 
difference between the ordinary use of ‘event’ and this use of 
Whitehead’s is pointed out by Mr. Braithwaite. He says: “It 
is therefore particularly misleading for Mr. Whitehead to use the 
word ‘ event’ not only for the space-time references, but also for 
the natural facts themselves. For example, in his Presidential 
Address to the Aristotelian Society, after introducing an event 
as “any region of space-time’, he says further on: ‘ The event 
is not bare space-time, which is a further abstraction. An event 
is qualified space-time, or rather, the qualities and the space- 
time are both further abstractions from the more concrete event.’ 
This ‘more concrete event’ is surely the fact that the event 


1See L. S. Stebbing, Modern Introduction to Logic, p. 266: “‘ We do not 
so easily recognise persisting in a state as an occurrence. . . . There is no 
logical justification for thus distinguishing between these two cases. In 
both cases . . . the table is in a certain state, and each state has deter- 
minate, primary characteristics.”” But occurrences are not red or round, 
and a collapse does not collapse. This’s state of redness contains this as 
“subject” and red as “ predicate,” in the same way as the fact that this 
is red contains this as subject and red as predicate. Neither the fact nor 
the event is red. 

*Cf. ‘a buzzing’. 

3°Mind, Objectivity, and Fact,’ Aristotelian Society, Supplementary, 
vol. vii., p. 228. 
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has certain properties in which we are interested, and it is 
confusing to use the same word for two things of such different 
natures. If event is to mean just fact, no realist philosopher 
could possibly disagree with Mr. Whitehead’s considering the 
event ‘as the ultimate unit of natural occurrence’... . So I 
think that for clear thinking we must reject entirely the use of 
of ‘event’ for ‘ particular fact’ or ‘ particular occasion’ or 
‘epochal occasion’. The facts of nature are not just the events 
in nature: they are the facts that the events have certain properties 
and relations.” 

This seems to me to make clear the two uses Whitehead is 
making of “event”. The one use is the slightly pickwickian 
use we found above for ourselves. A reddening, a redding, a spell 
of depression are events in this use. The second use is highly 
pickwickian. A thing is an event in this use if it is a constituent 
of an event in use number one 

As to (4) An event, in Whitehead’s first use, contains constituents 
and components very like a fact, and at any moment during the 
whole of the five minutes occupied by the redding—this’s being 
red—there was a fact this is red now. There is a temptation to 
say that the redding just is a series of facts, a uniform series, 
while a reddening, an event in the ordinary sense, is a pattern or 
non-uniform series of facts.1_ To this temptation Mr. Braithwaite, 
and perhaps Dr. Broad, have succumbed. I used to also. Mr. 
Braithwaite does in the passage quoted above. And Dr. Broad 
says, “ What is a material event on this theory but the fact that 
such and such a region of space is characterised throughout by 
such and such determinate forms of such and such determinable 
qualities, e.g. a certain shade of red or a temperature of 
57° C2" 2 

To speak like this has two great advantages : (1) It makes clear 
the fact that events in the ordinary sense are unities and contain 
constituents and components. (2) It produces a sense of * event’ 
which allows of events which do not include a change—it allows 
of both uniform and non-uniform events. But it will not do. 
It is bad grammar. 

We cannot say correctly ‘‘ My depression is the fact that I am 
depressed’. My sneeze is not the fact that I am sneezing. My 
sneeze occupied a time, but the fact that I sneezed did not.* 


1 A series of facts is uniform if the component in any two of them is the 
same. 

2 The Mind and Its Place in Nature, pp. 48 and 588. 

* Moore, Proc. Arist. Soc., Supplementary Vol. vii., p. 176. I disagree 
with Moore when he says the very same event which is a judgment that p 
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My sneeze is past but the fact that I sneezed is not. And a 
redding occupies a time, but no fact, This is red, nor any set of 
such facts occupies a time. On the other hand if there is any 
“ mode,” say a redding, then there is a series of facts corresponding 
to the mode—corresponding in the following way. Let this be 
the constituent of the redding and R the determinate shade of 
red which is the component in that redding. Then (1) each fact 
in the series will have this as a constituent, and R as a component, 
and (2) each fact will be about a different moment, and (3) the 
moments will form a temporal series, the first of which will be 
“the moment at which the redding began,” and the last of which 
will be “the moment at which it ceased”. An event in the 
ordinary sense is something which corresponds in this sense ? 
toa pattern or non-uniform series of facts. A“ mode ” is anything 
which corresponds in this way with a series of facts whether 
uniform or non-uniform. (This is not a definition.) To say of a 
redding that it is a state, unfortunately suggests that the redding 
is part of the life-history of some continuant. If we exclude this 
suggestion we may say that a mode is anything which is either 
a state or an event (ordinary use). We may define a mode as 
anything which occupies a time (whether uniformly or non- 
uniformly). It seems to me to follow that every mode has a 
constituent which is a particular. 

We have seen cases of one mode’s being identical in form with 
another. Thus the redding was identical in form with the toning. 
It is clear that two modes which are of the same form may or may 
not be level. Thus a redding This’s being red for ten minutes is 
not of the same level as This’s being characterised by red for ten 
minutes. It is clear that two modes which are identical in form 
and of the same level, may or may not be equiordinal. Thus, 
suppose we can say, as we might say in ordinary language, “ This 
red patch has adjoined that green patch for 10 minutes”. Then 
it will be true, it seems to me, that during that ten minutes a 
redding has been “adjoining” a greening. Adjoinment is itself 
a mode—it is a mode of the second order, for it has constituents 
which are modes of the first order. So if there were a mode, 
one particular’s being on another, and another mode, a redding’s 


may be also a judgment that g. It makes events particulars as Whitehead 
does. In the ordinary use of ‘ event’ my coughing cannot be my sneezing, 
and my judgment that Smith is a fool cannot be my judgment that 2+2=4. 

1 Not quite this sense. For here the series of facts will be non-uniform, 
i.e., there will be no one universal which is a component in each. Clearly 
the component of a fact at a moment, m, will be the universal which is the 
component of the mode at m. 
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adjoining a greening, the second mode would be of the same 
structure and on the same level as the first but of a different order 
—for the first is of the first order, and the second of the second.1 
It is clear that two modes which are identical in form, equilevel 
and equiordinal, may yet not be of the first order. This is true of 
the mode which is one toning’s exceeding another in loudness, 
and the mode which is a redding’s adjoining a greening. They 
are both of the second order. 

It is clear that two modes which are identical in form, equilevel, 
equiordinal and of the first order, may yet not be such that someone 
is using the one to sketch the other. Thus a toning and a redding 
would be identical in form, equilevel, equiordinal, and of the first 
order, yet unless someone were using the particular element of 
the one as a name for the particular element of the other, and the 
component of the one to docket the component of the other, the 
one would not sketch the other. If someone did so we should 
have a perfect picture.” 

But no one ever does do this. A sentence contains always 
noises (or marks). Noises and marks are themselves doubly 
unities. Each noise is a combination of several tones, and then 
each tone contains a particular and a universal. Thus suppose 
I say in our polished way “This red”. These two noises are 
complicated affairs—this begins with “th” and ends with “is”. 
Even if instead of these two noises I uttered two pure tones, the 
second of higher pitch than the first, still the elements of the 
sentence would not be the ultimate factors in the sentence—the 
sentence would still be a mode about modes. For what is one 
tone’s being higher in pitch than another, except one toning’s 
keeping on being higher in pitch than another? And what is 
one patch or mark’s continually adjoining another except one 
redding’s (or blacking’s) continually adjoining another ? Though 
we cannot say that a red patch as a redding we can say that any 
mode (or any fact) about a red patch is a mode (or fact) about a 
redding. We cannot say that a red patch is a redding since 
(1) a red patch exists throughout a time while a redding occupies 
a time ; (2) I can see the same red patch now which I was seeing 


1° Qn’ and ‘ adjoining’ will each have one use for particulars and one 
for modes. 

* This idea I owe to Dr. Paton of Glasgow. It would provide the last 
word in picturing. And its practical inutility detracts in no way from its 
logical perfection. 

* This is partly because they are “ more obvious ” than their elements, 
particulars and universals. Just as houses are “more obvious”’ than the 
bricks which they are made of. A builder draws our attention to bricks, 
a philosopher to particulars and universals. 
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five minutes ago, while to say this of a redding is not false but 
nonsense ; (3) a red patch is red while to say this of a redding 
is nonsense. 

On the other hand (1) to say ‘“ A red patch has existed through- 
out the last half hour” is to say “‘ A redding has occupied the last 
half hour” ; (2)! to say “ I can see the same red patch now which 
I was seeing half an hour ago’ means “I can see (different use) 
a redding now which is a temporal part of the same redding as 
that of which a redding I saw (same different use) five minutes ago 
was a part” ; (3) to say of a red patch that it is red is to say of 
a mode, which in fact is a redding, that red is its component. 

Thus we note two points (a) that to say something of a red 
patch 2s to say something or other of a redding ; (b) that to say 
the same thing of a redding that we said of the red patch is not 
to say something false but to say nothing at all. In other words 
if we have some sentence beginning ‘ This red patch’ or ‘ The 
red patch’, ¢.g.,‘ This red patch is P” then (a) that sentence 
expresses what can also be expressed by “ This redding is Q ” ; (0) 
‘is Q’ must never be ‘is P,’ used as in the original sentence. The 
same words ‘is P’ may occur in the translation, but they must 
be used differently. Thus (a) if I say “The Bailey family is 
warlike,” that is to say something about its members, and (bd) 
that something may be expressed by ‘“‘ The Baileys (members of 
the Bailey family) are warlike.” Here ‘ warlike’ occurs in the 
translation, but it is used differently when applied to individuals. 
“Red patches are logical constructions out of reddings ” means 
roughly ‘‘ To say something about a red patch is to say some- 
thing about a redding, but something different from what was 
said of the red patch, on pain of talking nonsense ’’.* 

A sentence then is always at least of the second order. Con- 
sequently either the mode it expresses is not a first order mode 
or the sentence and the mode are not equiordinal. 

Suppose now that by some contrivance I am able to flash 
and keep on a screen the marks ‘ This’ and ‘ that,’ or better, two 
patches, so that the words or the patches adjoin ; or suppose that 


1A red patch or redding has two elements—one a particular and one a 
universal. They are not obvious like the red patches, but are found by 
philosophic reflection. To see the particulars, read Langford in MINp, 
October, 1930, p. 461. 

* A red patch involves shape and is probably constructed not from a 
redding but from the complex, but not second order, mode corresponding 
to Langford’s fact. (Mrnp, October, 1929.) I have neglected the possibility 
that a red patch is a logical construction out of the fact something is looking 
red to someone. This would make it mind-dependent in some sense. Is 
this Berkeley’s view ? 
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with two tuning forks I produce two tones, the second the higher 
in pitch. Then with suitable conventions these sentences may each 
do one of three things : (1) sketch a one-termed mode of different 
order from itself, e.g., a redding ; (2) sketch a two-termed mode 
of the same order as itself, e.g., a bluing’s adjoining a yellowing ; 
(3) sketch a two-termed mode of a different order from itself, 
e.g., the constituent of a redding’s adjoining (different use) the 
constituent of a yellowing. I am doubtful whether the third 
case ever occurs. The sentences—the continued flashing and the 
continued toning—should, of course, occupy the same time as 
that which they picture. And when a variation occurs in the 
one a variation should occur in the other. 

I must now try to define a fact in terms of modes.t To say 
“Tt is a fact now that something is red ”’ is simply to say that a 
redding is taking place. To say “ The fact that this is red now 
is due to the fact that that is hot now” is simply to say “ The 
mode with this as constituent and red as component is being caused 
by the mode with that as constituent and hot as component”. 
On the other hand we must not say that the fact that this is red 
now is the mode with this as constituent and red as component. 
We can say that the mode is taking place now, but we cannot 
say that the fact is taking place now. ‘“ But” it will be said 
“statements about the fact that this is red cannot all be trans- 
lated into statements about the mode with ¢his as constituent and 
red as component; for the fact is about a moment, an instant, 
but no mode is. Suppose I say ‘ At the moment this was red, 
that was green’, this cannot be translated ‘Throughout the 
time occupied by the mode with ¢his as constituent and red 
as component, there was a mode with that as constituent and green 
as component ’.” But though no modes are instantaneous every 
uniform mode is a member of a set of modes ? which has a member 
which occupies a shorter time than any time you like to take. So 
that we may translate, “‘ At the moment at which it was a fact that 
this was red, that was green ”’, by “ There was some mode (however 
short) with this as constituent and red as component, such that 
throughout the time it occupied there was a mode with that as 
constituent and green as component”. If you wish to avoid a 
sentence which suggests that something named a time was a 
constituent in the fact that, at the moment this was red, that was 


1 I do not assert that every fact is to be defined in terms of modes. I 
doubt whether the timeless facts of mathematics can be so defined. 

? Namely its temporal parts. 

* A fact: might perhaps be defined as the abstractive class derived from a 
given mode. See Whitehead, Principles of Natural Knowledge, p. 104. 
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green, proceed as follows. Consider a pair of events such that the 
second member of the pair goes on all the time the first does, 
and perhaps a bit longer. Consider my sneeze and your yawn. 
In such a case there is an observable relation between these two 
events—a relation not involving any third thing, such as a time 
or period—which we may express by saying that there was no 
sheezing unaccompanied by a yawning. 

You may now translate “‘ At the moment at which it was a fact 
that this was red it was a fact that this was green”’, by “ There 
was a mode with this as constituent and red as component with no 
part unaccompanied by a mode with that as constituent and 
green as component”. Facts are logical constructions out of 
uniform modes.! 

The translation of our five relations between facts into relations 
between modes is now obvious. It is unnecessary to write them 
all out—one will be enough. “‘ The fact that this is red is identical 
in form with the fact that that is green’ means “ A mode with 
this as constituent and red as component is being identical in 
form with another with that as constituent and green as com- 
ponent ”’. 

There is no relation among facts corresponding to echoing 
among modes. For a fact has no pattern in time. The echoing 
of modes is reflected in the world of facts by one temporal series 
of facts “‘ echoing” (in the sense appropriate to facts) another 
temporal series of facts. 


X. NEGATIVE SKETCHING AND MAPPING. 


We decided at the end of the first instalment of this paper 
(Minp, April, 1931) that—“S is a sketch of F”’ means “ The 
elements of S stand directly for, 7.e. demonstrate, the elements of 
F, and the form of S shows the form of F, and the arrangement of 
the elements of S shows the arrangement of the elements of F”’. 
Such a sentence as § is Ostensive. 

To follow the summary given at the beginning of this paper we 
should now push on to the case of Ostensive sentences which 
Indicate the Main Props in the Elementary facts which support 
the fact they express. Before doing so we must deal with two 
minor points. 

There is first the problem of the negative. We have dealt 
with “‘ This is red’, but what about “ This is not red” 2? Does 


1 We have two facts—George is the father of Geoffrey and Geoffrey is the 
son of George—constructed out of one mode. 
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it sketch a fact ? Does ‘not’ name an element in the world 2 
I shall not try to answer this question here. I shall not decide 
whether “* This is not red ” sketches a fact. I dodge the difficulty 
by saying that it negatively sketches a fact. This just means that 
its positive, viz. “ This is red”, does sketch a fact. 

Secondly there is the problem of the conjunctive sentence. 
A Conjunctive sentence is two simple sentences joined by ‘and’, 
(When ‘either p or ¢’ = ‘not both p and q’ what follows applies 
to alternative or disjunctive sentences as well as to conjunctive 
sentences.) We have dealt with “ This is red” and with “ This 
is blue’, but what about ‘“‘ This is red and this is blue” or “ I 
am happy and she is happy ” ? We have dealt with “ This is good ” 
where ‘ This * names a fact ; we say “ This is good ” sketches a 
fact although ‘ This’ names a fact—perhaps the fact that J am 
happy. Shall we say then that “I am happy ” names a fact in 
“Tam happy and she is happy’, and say that this conjunctive 
sentence sketches a fact? But “Iam happy ” is a sentence and 
not a name. 

If I were to adopt a way of speaking which has been common in 
philosophy 1 I should meet the difficulty by saying—“ Conjunctive 
sentences are not sentences at all. Conjunctive sentences are 
accounts of conjunctive facts. And conjunctive facts are not 
facts at all.” Such an alteration of language would have ad- 
vantages. A conjunctive sentence is not a sentence in the 
primary sense? in which simple sketches are; simple and con- 
junctive sentences are not species of a common genus. On the 
other hand the only difference between a conjunctive sentence 
and an account is one of degree. Further, the facts expressed by 
conjunctive sentences are not facts in the primary sense in which 
the facts expressed by sketches are ; simple facts and compound 
facts are not species of a common genus. When the sentence 
(or account) “ This is red and that is blue” expresses a fact 
(state of affairs) we have not three sentences and three facts 


1 Thus we are told that Cleopatra’s Needle is not a thing but an event, 
and that ‘‘ poor dear Common Sense ”’ is misled by its length and monotony 
into thinking it a thing. There is something in the first part of this— 
Cleopatra’s Needle is a logical construction out of events. But the plain 
man is not making a philosophical blunder ; he cannot. For by definition 
he is one who makes no philosophical assertion, i.e., an assertion about the 
analysis of what people assert. And the above explanation of his language 
is quite wrong. For some events such as some speeches go on for ever so 
long and are very monotonous. While some things such as soap bubbles 
last a very short while and are lively. We must understand better why 
the plain man speaks as he does before we can teach him to speak better. 

2 The sense in terms of which all other senses of sentence are to be analysed. 
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thus (1) ‘‘ This is red ”’, expressing This is red ; (2) ‘‘ That is blue”’, 
expressing That is blue ; (3) “This is red and that is blue”, 
expressing T'his is red and that is blue. No, to talk of ‘ conjunctive 
sentences’ is a way of talking about more than one sentence 
(primary sense), to talk of ‘conjunctive facts’ is a way of 
talking about more than one fact (primary sense), and ‘and’ 
names nothing. Language hints at this; for we may replace 
‘and’ by a full stop, or by writing the sentences one after the 
other." 

We may therefore deal with conjunctive sentences in the 
following way. Conjunctive sentences are sentences in a sense 
derived from that in which simple sentences are. And they 
sketch in a sense derived from that in which simple sentences 
sketch. A conjunctive sentence or account “sketches,” in this 
derived sense, a conjunctive fact if and only if: (1) each simple 
sentence in the conjunctive sentence sketches one simple fact 
and each simple fact is sketched by one simple sentence ; while 
(2) the same names are used for the same elements throughout 
the account. It is clear from this that an account, though not 
identical in form with a fact in the sense in which a sketch is, 
must yet be identical in structure in the sense defined in the note 
on identity of structure in Minp, April, 1931, with the state of 
affairs of which it is an account. This is the sense in which a 
map is identical in structure with what it maps. So, since I 
wish to avoid using ‘sketch’ in a derived sense, I say that a 
conjunctive sentence, S, ‘ maps’ a conjunctive fact, F, when they 
are related as stated in clauses (1) and (2) above. 

But what about “This is red and round”? We cannot say 
that this sentence maps a fact, ¢.e., we cannot say that its con- 
stituent sentences each sketch a fact. However “ This is red and 
round ” is clearly only a compressed form of “ This is red and 
This is round”. Let us say then “ This is red and round” 
elliptically maps a fact, viz., the fact it expresses. 

A sentence which either sketches or negatively sketches or maps 
or elliptically maps a fact, Represents a fact.—Def. A sentence 
which represents a fact is a Representative sentence.—Def. 





1T do not say that all compound sentences are logical constructions out 
of simple sentences. I am inclined to think “ He fell because he laughed ” 
is not. I think ‘ because’ names a relation. If “ He fell” is a sketch, 
and ‘“‘ he laughed ”’ is a sketch, and ‘ because ’ is a name, then I should say 
that this compound sentence secondarily sketches a fact of the second 
order if he fell is of the first order. But all molecular sentences and mol- 
ecular facts in Russell’s sense can be dealt with on the above lines, for 
they are transformations of ‘and’ and ‘not’. Whether ‘p entails q’ 
can be dealt with on these lines I do not at present decide. 
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XI. REFERRING AND INDICATING. 


Now shall we say that ‘“‘ Something red is round,” and “ The 
thing which is red is round,” also elliptically map a fact? Not 
on any account. They are not compressed forms of sentences 
the constituents of which sketch facts. It is true that if “ This 
is red and This is round” expresses a fact, then “ Something 
red is round ” expresses a fact ; and also that if “ Something red 
is round ” expresses a fact, then there must be some fact which 
could be expressed by “ This is red and This is round”. But 
when I say “ Something which is red is round ”, I am giving less 
information than when I say “ This is red and This is round”, 
Therefore, the fact expressed by the one sentence cannot be the 
fact expressed by the other. ‘‘ Something red is round ”’ is not a 
compressed form of “This is red and This is round”. For it 
does not express the same fact. ‘ This is red and round” is a 
compressed form of “ This is red and This is round”’, because it 
expresses the same fact more briefly. It conveys the same 
information. But directly I omit the ‘ This’ and say ‘“ Some- 
thing which is red is round,” or “ The thing which is red is round ” 
information is lost. I still convey the information that red and 
round are found together (in something) but I do not specify in 
what. When this information is lost it is no longer the case 
that all the constituents of my sentence are demonstrative. When 
I pass from “ That is red and round ” to ‘“‘ That which is red is 
round,” where ‘ That’ in the second sentence is a relative pro- 
noun and no longer a name—when I do this the fact Referred 
to by my sentence is no longer identical with the fact Expressed 
by it. Such a sentence is a Referential sentence.—Def. 

We shalldeal mainly with only four kinds of Referentialsentence. 
Here are two examples of kind I. : “ Something is red”, “ This 
adjoins something”. For kind II. we take “‘ Something which is 
round is red ’’, “ This adjoins something which is round”. III. 
“ Everything which is round is red.” IV. “ The thing which is 
round is red.” 

The exact definition of Referential sentence is important to 
my purpose for “S is an Indicative sentence”’ means “S is a 
sentence which is (i) referential but (ii) differs from a sketch of 
any one of the facts it refers to only in the substitution of a variable 
foraname’”’. Indicative sentences, you will remember, form the 
second class of Ostensive sentences in terms of which “ Tables 
are logical constructions ” is to be defined. 

We pass now to the exact definition of the first clause in the 
definition of “S indicates a fact ’’, viz., the clause “S refers to a 
fact”. 
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XII. Rererrinc, Expressine, Descripine. 


We must first distinguish the relation I call ‘ Referring’ from 
the relation I call ‘ Expressing ’. 

The relation I call ‘ Expressing ’ is one of the relations commonly 
called ‘ expressing’. Now I must tell you which of these it is. 
In other words—suppose I say “ The King of England is break- 
fasting’ and suppose for simplicity that I speak truly. Then 
there is a fact of which we can correctly say in English that it is 
the fact expressed by my sentence. But if there is more than one 
way of using ‘ express ’ in English there may well be several facts 
of which we can correctly say that it is the one expressed by my 
sentence. Which is the one expressed in my sense of ‘ express ’ ? 

In the first place it is not just any fact I happen to think of 
when I utter the sentence. Nor is it just any fact about the 
King of England which I happen to think of when I utter the 
sentence, such as the fact that he owns Windsor Park. 

In the second place it is not the fact that I am thinking that 
the King of England is breakfasting. For the fact I express 
(in my sense) by “ The King of England is breakfasting ” is not 
about me at all. A fortiori it is not the fact about me which 
could be expressed by “ I am thinking that the King of England 
is breakfasting ”’. 

A sentence does not express the facts to which it refers, but it 
expresses a fact which is supported by the facts to which it refers. 
From the fact that Referring is thus analysed in terms of Express- 
ing and Supporting, it follows that (1) Referring is not identical 
with Expressing, and (2) that the analytical difference between 
these two cannot be stated until Supporting has been defined. 
This will not prevent us from seeing these relations clearly and 
distinguishing the one from the other before discussing Support- 
ing. Let us put down the external signs of their internal 
difference. 

(1) The facts I refer to by a sentence may be many. But the 
fact I express must be one. Suppose I say “Some dogs are 
sleepy ” and speak truly. Then there will be one or two facts 
out in the big world of this sort: This is a dog and thas is sleepy, 
That is a dog and that is sleepy, Thet is a dog and etc. What 
I refer to by my sentence are these facts. What I express by my 
sentence is the fact that there are such facts as these. 

(2) Sometimes the constituents of the fact or facts I refer to 
by a sentence are far away while the constituents of the fact I 
express never are. Suppose I say “ Every dog is sleepy”. Then 
there is a fact with regard to a dog far away on the North 
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American Prairies that it is a dog and sleepy, and a fact about a 
dog alone in the Australian interior that it is a dog and sleepy. 
It is upon these facts that the correctness of “ Every dog is sleepy ” 
ultimately depends. These facts the sentence refers to but does 
not express. 

(3) If a sentence refers to a fact it fails to name or demonstrate 
at least one element in that fact, while any sentence which expresses 
the fact referred to by the original sentence will demonstrate all 
the elements in that fact. Suppose I say “ George has some 
relation to Geofirey”. If “George hates Geoffrey ” expresses 
a fact, this fact will be one among the facts referred to by “ George 
has some relation to Geoffrey”. But while the sentence “ George 
hates Geoffrey ”’ labels the relation, “‘ George has some relation 
to Geoffrey ’ does not. Again, suppose I say, to use McTaggart’s 
example, “The most virtuous of all dogs is sleepy”. Then I 
refer to a fact which might be expressed by “ This is the most 
virtuous of all dogs and this is sleepy”. The first sentence 
names no dog but the second sentence which expresses the fact 
referred to by the first does. True in the first sentence I say that 
there is just one dog which is more virtuous than any other, and 
that he is sleepy ; but I do not “specify ” which dog is that one. 

(4) The constituents of the fact I express by a sentence are also 
constituents of the judgment I make when I utter that sentence. 
But the constituents of the facts I refer to by a sentence are never 
all constituents of the judgment I make when I utter that sentence. 
Thus suppose I here and now judge “The King of England is 
breakfasting”’. The King of England is a constituent of the fact 
I refer to but not of the fact I express. For my mind is limited ; 
and when I am in St. Andrews the King of England cannot be 
a constituent of one of my judgments because he is not, in a sense, 
one among the objects present to my mind. I cannot make a 
judgment with regard to him and say “ This is breakfasting”’, 
where ‘ This’ is a name. He cannot be a constituent of a judg- 
ment of mine in the sense in which a particular sense-datum is 
when I judge “ This red”. The best I can do is to give such a 
description of him that anyone “on the spot ” could thereby iden- 
tify the man I speak of. God on the other hand may be supposed 
to be acquainted with the thing which is the King of England 
and there is nothing to prevent God saying “ This is the King of 
England and this is breakfasting”’. The fact expressed by ‘“ This 
is the King of England and this is breakfasting ”’ is the fact I refer 
to by “The King of England is breakfasting”. The King in 
Buckingham Palace is a constituent of the fact I refer to. But 
he is not a constituent of the fact I express. The fact I express 
contains only constituents which are also constituents of the 
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judgment I make when I say “ The King of England is breakfast- 
ing”’.? 

(5) The elements of the fact I express by a positive sentence 
would also be elements of the fact expressed by the negative 
of that sentence if the negative expressed a fact. On the other 
hand the elements of the fact referred to by a sentence would not 
all be elements of the fact expressed by the negative of that sen- 
tence, if the negative expressed a fact.? 

Thus everything which would be an element of the fact ex- 
pressed by “‘ Unicorns are ferocious ” if it did express a fact is an 
element of the fact which is expressed by “ It is not the case that 
Unicorns are ferocious”. Suppose “‘ Unicorns are ferocious ”’ 
did express a fact. Then here and there would be a unicorn and 
each would be an element in a fact referred to by “ Unicorns are 
ferocious’. But we should not be able to say ‘“‘ These unicorns 
would be elements in the fact expressed by ‘ It is not the case that 
unicorns are ferocious ’ if it did express a fact’. It is clear that 
“It is not the case that unicorns are ferocious ” might (and does) 
express a fact of which no unicorn is an element. 

(6) Some sentences, namely sketches, express facts but do not 
refer to facts. These sentences express the facts referred to by 
sentences which not only express facts but also refer to facts. 
In the case of sketches we may say if we like that “ reference has 
vanished into expression”. If you will look back to page 204 
above and consider the gradual Determination of the sentence 
“The son of the brother of the mother of the boy kissed the girl 
with almond eyes ”’, you will see what is meant by saying that 
when after passing through “ This is the son of the brother of the 
mother of the boy and this kissed the girl with almond eyes ” 
and “‘ This is the son of that and that is the brother of the mother 
of the boy and this kissed the girl with almond eyes” etc., we 
reach “ This is the son of that and that is the brother of thet and 
thet is the mother of thot and thot is a boy and this kissed 
Sylvia’, we have reached a sentence in which “ reference has 
vanished into expression ”’. 

I think that you will now see clearly the relation I have called 
‘Expressing’ and the relation I have called ‘Referring’. The 
distinction will become still clearer when we have analysed 
referring in terms of supporting. Expressing I do not analyse 
in this paper though I think it can be done. 

(To be concluded.) 
1See Prof. G. E. Moore, Proceedings of Aristotelian Society, Supplemen- 


tary Vol. vii., ‘‘ Facts and Propositions ”’. 
2 This is how we get true negative instantiais. 
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The Foundations of Mathematics and other Logical Essays. By 
Frank Piumpron Ramsey, M.A., Fellow and Director of 
Studies in Mathematics of King’s College, Lecturer in Mathematics 
in The University of Cambridge. Edited by R. B. Braithwaite, 
M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. With a Preface by 
G. E. Moors, Litt.D., Hon. LL.D. (St. Andrews), F.B.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, and Professor of Mental Philosophy and Logic 
in The University of Cambridge. London : Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co., Ltd. 1931. Pp. xvii, 292. 15s. net. 


In reading this book it is impossible not to be perpetually haunted 
by the tragedy of Ramsey’s death. Dying, as he did, before the age 
of 27, his actual achievement is amazing. The later parts of the 
present volume show that there was every reason to expect his work 
to continue, with the increasing breadth that a few more years would 
have brought. Not that his work is lacking in breadth—far from it ; 
but in time it would probably have had even more. The present 
volume covers a wide range ; and, as the editor points out, Ramsey 
also published important papers on mathematical economics. In 
reading this collection of essays, those whose value was most evident 
to me were those dealing with the subjects with which I was most 
familiar. 

The first paper in the volume, entitled “The Foundations of 
Mathematics ”’, aims at emending Principia Mathematica so as to 
free it from the objections which have led such authors as Brouwer, 
Weyl and Hilbert to treat the subject in an entirely different manner. 
Ramsey maintains that he has “‘ discovered how, by using the work 
of Mr. Ludwig Wittgenstein, it [Principia Mathematica] can be 
rendered free from the serious objections which have caused its 
rejection by the majority of German authorities, who have deserted 
altogether its line of approach ”’. 

The paper begins by distinguishing two objects of inquiry, one as 
to the concepts of mathematics, the other as to its propositions. The 
formalist school (Hilbert) are held to have concentrated on the 
propositions of mathematics, holding its concepts, ¢.g. ‘2,’ to be 
meaningless marks on paper. To this view Ramsey offers the single 
but sufficient objection that the concepts of mathematics occur 
also in non-mathematical propositions, such as “it is 2 miles to the 
station”, where ‘2’ is certainly not a meaningless mark. The 
intuitionists (Brouwer and Weyl) are rejected for reasons given more 
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fully in the next paper. Principia Mathematica is held to be in the 
right in reducing mathematics to logic, but to suffer from a defect 
first pointed out by Mr. Wittgenstein, namely, that of supposing 
that mathematics consists of “those true propositions in which 
only mathematical or logical concepts occur”. I agree with 
Ramsey in rejecting this view, which I advocated in “ The Principles 
of Mathematics’. But it is no longer contained in Principia Mathe- 
matica, since the instance of the multiplicative axiom had shown its 
falsehood. At that time I had no definition of mathematical 
propositions ; now, following Wittgenstein’s definition of logic, I 
agree that they are tautologous generalisations. 

“The difficulties of the tautology theory spring, says Ramsey, from 
a fundamental characteristic of modern analysis, namely extension- 
ality. It was the difficulty of combining this characteristic with the 
treatment of infinite aggregates by means of a finite number of 
symbols which caused the trouble in Principia Mathematica. Ram- 
sey, extending certain theories of Wittgenstein, professes to have 
overcome this difficulty. If so, his work is of the greatest possible 
importance. The reader is placed in something of a difficulty by the 
information given by Mr. Braithwaite in the Introduction (p. xii) that 
“in 1929 he [Ramsey] was converted to a finitist view which rejects 
the existence of any actual infinite aggregate’. He must therefore 
have found flaws in the theory advocated in the present paper, but 
we are not told what these flaws were. 

The paper proceeds to set forth three defects in Principia Mathe- 
matica. The first consists in supposing that all classes and relations 
in extension are definable by finite propositional functions. The 
second defect consists in a failure to distinguish two kinds among 
the contradictions, of which only one requires the theory of types, 
which can accordingly be much simplified. The third defect is the 
treatment of identity. 

For my part, I admit the first and second of these defects, and regard 
Ramsey’s work on these points as of great value. It enables him to 
treat the multiplicative axiom as a tautology, and to accept as valid 
all those parts of analysis which depend upon Dedekindian section ; 
which is impossible for Weyl, or for the methods of Principia 
Mathematica when the axiom of reduncibility is eliminated. With regard 
to identity I am, however, less convinced. Wittgenstein eliminates 
identity altogether by the vonvention that different letters are always 
to represent different objects. This is possible, but very inconvenient, 
and makes it impossible to find a defining concept for a finite set of 
objects given by enumeration. Stated in traditional terms, the 
question is as to the identity of indiscernibles. Ramsey says : “ Take 
two things, a and b. Then there is nothing self-contradictory in a 
having any self-consistent set of elementary properties, nor in 
having this set, nor therefore, obviously, in both @ and b having 
them, nor therefore in a and 6 having all their elementary properties 
incommon ” (p. 31). But this begs the question in its opening clause 
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** take two things, a and 6”. This assumes that numerical diversity 
is a primitive idea, whereas I should maintain that to say that a and 
b are two means that they have different properties. 

In order to overcome the difficulty about classes not definable 
by finite propositional functions, Ramsey introduces what he calls 
“ propositional functions in extension ’’. By a propositional function 
in extension he means “a correlation, practicable or impracticable, 
which to every individual associates a unique proposition, the 
individual being the argument to the function, the proposition its 
value ” (p. 52). This abandons “the notion that #a says about a 
what %b says about b”’, and generally the notion that @ must be 
a constituent of the proposition which is ya. With this meaning 
of * function ” identity again becomes definable, and all ordinary 
mathematics becomes logically demonstrable. “ By using these 
variables [7.e. functions in extension] we obtain the system of Prin- 
cipia Mathematica, simplified by the omission of the Axiom of 
Reducibility, and a few corresponding alterations. Formally it is 
almost unaltered ; but its meaning has been considerably changed. 
And in thus preserving the form while modifying the interpretation, 
I am following the great school of mathematical logicians who, in 
virtue of a series of startling definitions, have saved mathematics 
from the sceptics, and provided a rigid demonstration of its pro- 
positions. Only so can we preserve it from the Bolshevik menace 
of Brouwer and Weyl ”’ (p. 56). 

In considering the notion of “ functions in extension ”’, there is a 
point to be borne in mind. They will occur only as possible values 
of variables, and can never be actually mentioned. This does not, 
however, show that they cannot occur validly in general propositions. 
Take, as an analogy, the concept “ finite integer greater than any 
that will ever have been mentioned’. There are an infinite number 
of instances of this concept, but it is impossible to give even a single 
one. The case of Ramsey’s extensional functions, where they are not 
co-incidental with ordinary functions, is similar. The fact that we 
cannot give instances of them is therefore no reason for supposing 
that we cannot reason validly about the totality of them. 

The second essay, ““ Mathematical Logic ’’, was a paper read before 
the British Association in 1926. Toa considerable extent this repeats, 
in a somewhat more popular form, the contents of the first paper, 
but it contains a fuller discussion of the theories of Brouwer, of which 
the most remarkable feature is the denial of the law of excluded 
middle, and of Hilbert, who regards mathematical symbols as meaning- 
less marks on paper. The question is found to turn on the interpreta- 
tion of general and existential propositions, which both Hilbert and 
Weyl reject, while Ramsey accepts Wittgenstein’s interpretation of 
them as infinite conjunctions and disjunctions respectively—at 
least, they are infinite if the number of objects in the universe is 
infinite. There is, however, less certainty about the rejection of 
Brouwer and Wey] than in the previous paper. 
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The third paper, “On a Problem of Formal Logic ’’, deals with a 
special case of the problem of finding a regular procedure to determine 
the truth or falsity of any given logical formula. It is of considerable 
technical interest, but its value is mathematical rather than 
philosophical. 

The fourth paper, “* Universals ’’, was published in Minp, October, 
1925. It is an important paper, but I confess that ever since its 
original publication I have been unable to make up my mind as to 
the truth or falsity of the theory which it advocates. Ramsey’s view 
is that there is no essential difference between subject and predicate 
or between a relation and its terms. A great part of the paper is 
concerned in combating my view that the universal is what makes 
the unity of an atomic proposition. Take (say) the proposition 
“ Socrates is wise ’’, assumed for purposes of argument to be atomic. 
By varying Socrates, we get a collection of propositions of the form 
“vis wise”. But we can get a much larger collection of propositions 
into which “‘ wise ” enters, ¢.g., “‘ Either Socrates or Plato is wise,” 
* Neither Socrates nor Plato is wise’, and so on. All these can be 
regarded as functions of “ wise”, and expressed as “ % (wise) ”’. 
There is not, prima facie, the same division into a narrower and a 
wider set to be obtained by varying “‘ wise”. We can say “ Socrates 
is foolish ’’, “‘ Socrates is Greek ’’, and so on, but all these propositions 
have the same form. This, Ramsey thinks, explains the difference 
we feel between a subject and a predicate. He goes on to point out 
that it is illusory, and that (say) ‘‘ Socrates is neither wise nor just ” 
belongs to a wider collection in just the same way as does “ Neither 
Socrates nor Plato is wise”. In all this I agree, except that I do 
not feel convinced that Ramsey is right as to the source of the 
difference felt between particulars and universals. This, however, 
is the main point in his argument, as repeated in a note forming the 
fifth paper in the present volume. To me, therefore, the question 
remains open. 

The next paper, “ Facts and Propositions ’’, is admirable for its 
clarity, but does not contain much that is original. Ramsey states 
that everything in this paper is due to Wittgenstein, except a certain 
pragmatist tendency, which he attributes to the present reviewer. 

The seventh paper is a long one, on “ Truth and Probability ”’. 
This has not previously been published, and is unfinished, as it was 
to have contained a final chapter on probability in science. It is 
very deeply to be regretted that Ramsey did not live to write this 
chapter, which is much needed. This paper, after a brief mention 
of the frequency theory, which deserves a longer refutation, proceeds 
to the examination of Mr. Keynes. Ramsey raises the fundamental 
objection that, so far as he can see, there is no such probability 
relation as Mr. Keynes supposes between a premiss and a conclusion 
which it does not render certain. Iam inclined to agree with Ramsey, 
but the question raises a difficult point of philosophical method. 
There is no doubt that one man can “see” things that another 
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cannot. Take (say) a mathematical demonstration accepted by all 
competent mathematicians. Many steps in the argument are likely 
to be such as only an infinitesimal proportion of mankind can perceive 
to be valid. The best mathematicians are liable to error in this 
respect, and arguments accepted for centuries have not infrequently 
turned out to be invalid. Yet, on the whole, mathematics is accepted. 
From the point of view of the layman, there are two considerations : 
first, the agreement among experts ; secondly, the practical success 
of mathematics in its applications. For these reasons, the mathe- 
matician is allowed to possess, in his own province, an insight superior 
to that of other men. But the man who, like Mr. Keynes, claims 
to perceive a probability relation, is not, on that account, any better 
at calculations of probability than an adherent of the frequency 
theory might be. If he could make a fortune at Monte Carlo, he would 
be listened to with more respect. The whole question of direct 
perception in abstract matters is difficult. There are those who use 
it too readily, and those who will not use it at all. It is to be wished 
that a canon could be established regulating its legitimate use. 
Meanwhile, those who claim to perceive a probability relation which 
others do not perceive are naturally heard with scepticism, although 
it may well be that they are in the right. Ramsey argues that Mr. 
Keynes does not himself perceive this relation, but a negative of 
this sort is alwavs difficult to establish. 

Ramsey’s view is that probability is concerned with degrees of 
belief, and that these can be measured by the extent to which we act 
on a belief. He gives the following illustration : suppose I come to a 
fork in the road, and I think I ought to keep to the right, but am not 
sure. If I see a person some distance off across the fields, I shall ask 
his opinion if the distance is small or if I feel considerable doubt ; 
but if the distance is great or my doubt small, I shall not think it 
worth while to go and ask him. Thus the number of yards I am 
willing to go out of my way can be used to measure my degree of doubt. 
He proceeds to give the elements needed for a calculus of probability. 
A degree of belief } exists where (roughly) a man is equally willing 
to bet either way. (The exact definition is much longer.) From 
this, by means of various axioms, measures of other degrees of belief 
are defined. Probability appears as a set of rules of consistency 
among partial beliefs. 

Ramsey’s view about induction is summed up as follows :— 

“ We are all convinced by inductive arguments, and our conviction 
is reasonable because the world is so constituted that inductive 
arguments lead on the whole to true opinions. We are not, there- 
fore, able to help trusting induction, nor if we could help it do we see 
any reason why we should, because we believe it to be a reliable 
process. It is true that if any one has not the habit of induction, 
we cannot prove to him that he is wrong; but there is nothing 
peculiar in that. If aman doubts his memory or his perception we 
cannot prove to him that they are trustworthy ; to ask for such a 
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thing to be proved is to cry for the moon, and the same is true of 
induction. It is one of the ultimate sources of knowledge just as 
memory is : no one regards it as a scandal to philosophy that there is 
no proof that the world did not begin two minutes ago and that all 
our memories are not illusory ” (p. 157). 

This passage hardly does justice to the problem. Induction as 
a habit exists among animals and savages, and is a very frequent 
source of error. All the scientific canons of induction consist of 
warnings not to draw inductive inferences rashly. No one has yet 
formulated a principle which can afford a basis for inductive logic 
and yet be reasonably plausible. Induction as a habit consists in 
acting as would be rational if the following proposition were true : 
“Tf A has been frequently followed by B, it will be followed by B in 
this instance’’. The problem of extracting an acceptable logical 
principle to replace this animal habit remains for the moment unsolved. 

Ramsey’s theory of probability is, to my mind, less penetrating 
than his work on mathematical logic. Probability, if concerned with 
degrees of belief, is concerned with what they ought to be, not with 
what they in fact are. What they ought to be must depend upon 
something objective, which ought therefore to be used as the defi- 
nition of probability. I am still not persuaded that some amended 
form of the frequency theory may not prove feasible. 

The next section (IX) consists of six “ Last Papers’’, on‘‘ Theories’’, 
“General Propositions and Causality ’’, “‘ Probability and Partial 
Belief’, “‘ Knowledge ’’, ‘‘ Causal Qualities”, and “ Philosophy ”. 
These papers consist in the main of notes not intended for publication, 
which makes them difficult reading, as things are taken for granted 
which would have been explained in preparing for publication. These 
last papers all date from 1929, and show a tendency towards the views 
of Brouwer. For example, the second paper interprets general 
propositions as “variable hypotheticals”. These are, if I have 
understood aright, not propositions in the ordinary sense, but “ in- 
ferences we are at any time prepared to make.’ It seems that 
“all men are mortal”? means ‘“‘ whenever I come across a man, I 
judge him to be mortal’. Yet this can hardly be what Ramsey 
meant, since it merely substitutes one general proposition for another. 
To believe the proposition “ all men are mortal ” is to be explained 
in terms of habit (pp. 240-1), and we are told : “ clearly any proposition 
about a habit is general, and hence the criticism of a man’s general 
judgments is itself a general judgment. But since all belief involves 
habit, so does the criticism of any judgment whatever, and I do not 
see anything objectionable in this. There is a feeling of circularity 
about it, but I think it is illusory. Anyway we shall recur to it 
below ” (pp. 241-2). Iam not sure to what subsequent passage this 
refers, but I take it to be the following account of causality (p. 252). 


1 This seems to be said in the short paper ‘“ Probability and Partial 
Belief” (pp. 256-7), which is, however, so condensed as to be very obscure. 
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“The world, or rather that part of it with which we are acquainted, 
exhibits as we must all agree a good deal of regularity of succession. 
I contend that over and above that it exhibits no feature called causal 
necessity, but that we make sentences called causal laws from which 
(i.e. having made which) we proceed to actions and propositions 
connected with them in a certain way, and say that a fact asserted 
in a proposition which is an instance of causal Jaw is a case of causal 
necessity. Thisisa regular feature of our conduct, a part of the general 
regularity of things ; as always there is nothing in this beyond the 
regularity to be called causality, but we can again make a variable 
hypothetical about this conduct of ours and speak of it as an instance 
of causality.” 

This seems to me to miss the point. What is wanted of a theory 
of induction or of causality is not the mere historical record of past 
regularities, but some justification, however inconclusive, of our 
expectation that these regularities will continue. If there is no such 
justification, this ought to be said, and the invalidity of induction 
ought to be explicitly admitted. What Ramsey says does not seem 
relevant to the real problem. 

There is in an Appendix a review of Mr. Wittgenstein, which 
originally appeared in MiInp, October, 1923. This review was 
important at the time, but its doctrines are set forth more fully in 
other parts of the book. Ramsey was profoundly influenced by 
Wittgenstein, but did not like the “ mystical” elements in Witt- 
genstein’s philosophy, or share Wittgenstein’s heroic willingness to 
sacrifice vast intellectual edifices (e.g. almost all mathematics) in the 
pursuit of logical impeccability. Wittgenstein belongs to the German 
type of philosopher, Ramsey to the British. It is sad, one might 
say a disgrace to the human intellect, that such terms should have 
any meaning, but it is undeniable that they have. If Ramsey’s 
thought had defects, they were such as have characterised most 
British thinkers from Locke onwards. His thought was conservative 
in the sense that he wished to introduce only such changes as were 
necessary to preserve the substance of the old against revolution. 
Sometimes this made him perhaps too pragmatist in his attitude. 
And like all men with a great gift for clarity, he perhaps sometimes 
sought it at the expense of profundity. His solutions of problems 
are always technically convenient, and such as I should wish to be- 
lieve ; but sometimes I doubt whether the nature of things is as 
kind to the logician as Ramsey supposed. In spite of this hesitation, 
however, his work on mathematical logic seems to me the most 
important that has appeared since Wittgenstein’s Tvractatus Logico- 
Philosophicus. 

B. RusskELL. 
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The Platonic Tradition in Anglo-Saxon Philosophy: Studies in the 
History of Idealism in England and America. By Joun H. 
MurrRHEAD. Pp. 446. London: George Allen & Unwin, 1931. 
16s. net. 


‘Srupi&s in the History,’ etc. is a better description of the actual 
contents of Prof. Muirhead’s book than that given in the first part 
of the title. From the phrase ‘ Platonic tradition’ one would 
hardly guess that the two thinkers dealt with most fully are Bradley 
and Royce. And more than a merely verbal question is involved. 
Mr. Muirhead wishes to maintain that in British philosophy there 
has been, not only (as most people would agree) a continuous em- 
pirical tradition, but also a continuous idealistic tradition, and that 
the idealism of the later part of the nineteenth century is not to 
be regarded as wholly derived from Kantian and Hegelian influences. 
I have not read Mr. Muirhead’s book on Coleridge, but am not 
convinced by what is said here. Ferrier is taken as the ‘ pioneer’ 
of the later idealistic movement, and it is said that he ‘ owed little 
or nothing to Kant and Hegel’. Now in the little biography of 
Ferrier in the Famous Scots Series we are told that soon after he 
became interested in philosophy he went to Germany and studied 
German literature, philosophy no doubt included, diligently. Some 
interest in Hegel is shown by the fact that he brought back a me- 
dallion and a photograph of that philosopher. And we have only to 
look at the first proposition of the Institutes of Metaphysic to see 
that it has an obvious affinity with what Kant says about the ‘I 
think’. In the concluding Observation on the proposition Ferrier 
himself expressly names Kant and Fichte as having anticipated 
him in affirming the truth of the principle, though he does not think 
they made an effective use of it. Such facts hardly indicate that 
he owed little or nothing to German influences. Mr. Muirhead appeals 
also to the influence of the ‘ revival of Platonic study initiated by 
Benjamin Jowett’; but was not the revival of interest in Greek 
philosophy as philosophy due itself largely to German influences ? 
The Preface to the first edition of Jowett’s Plato contains a long 
list of German commentators to whom acknowledgements are 
made. Finaliy, when Mr. Muirhead himself has to admit that the 
‘“Germanizers ’ were ‘largely unconscious’ of their affinity with 
‘the older British writers,’ the argument for a continuous tradition 
is being virtually surrendered. 

The second part of the title is more appropriate for the further 
reason that Mr. Muirhead does not in fact deal with all the repre- 
sentatives of the idealistic ‘ tradition’. He omits Coleridge, Caird, 
Green, and Bosanquet, on the ground that he has dealt with them 
in other writings; and there are other omissions. It seems odd, 
for instance, that in a book on the Platonic tradition there should 
be no mention of Nettleship. It is only fair, however, to Mr. Muir- 
head to say that he expressly states that the Studies ‘make no 
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pretence of being a history of English and American Idealism’, 
And a reviewer is bound to add that if they make no pretence to 
be a history, they are at any rate a very useful contribution to one. 

The book is divided into three Parts, of which the first deals with 
the ‘ Early Idealistic Movement in English Philosophy,’ the second 
with ‘ Nineteenth-Century Idealism in England,’ and the third with 
*‘Tdealism in America’. There is a final chapter (entitled ‘ What is 
dead and what is alive in Idealism’) in which the results of the 
Studies are summed up. 

The first Part opens with a general chapter on the Cambridge 
Platonists, and this is followed by two chapters on Cudworth, of 
which the first gives an account of his speculative doctrines, his 
opposition to a merely mechanical view of Nature, his insistence 
on the operation in knowledge of intellect as contrasted with mere 
sense, and his argument for a divine mind or reason as the ultimate 
basis of the whole hierarchy of finite existences. The other chapter 
deals with Cudworth’s ethical doctrines, and is based, partly on the 
Immutable Morality, partly on MS material. The main points 
are the argument in the published book that goodness is not dependent 
on an arbitrary will even of the deity, and the defence in the MS 
work of the self-activity or freedom of the mind in willing. The 
rest of Part I consists of two chapters on Norris and one on Collier. 
A good deal of space is given to the statement, first, of Norris’s views 
about the Ideas, their existence in the mind of God, their relation 
to eternal truths and to the existence of material things, and, second, 
of his views about human thinking. Yet the final verdict is that 
“it is impossible to claim for Norris that he was an original thinker 
in the sense that may be claimed for his contemporary Locke,” 
and that “ there is little in his philosophy the source of which it is 
not easy to recognise’. In the chapter on Collier, after stating his 
arguments against the ‘ extra-existence’ of the visible world in- 
dependently of all mind or perception, Mr. Muirhead goes on to 
quote from a statement of philosophical belief preserved by Collier’s 
biographer, and on the strength of it contrasts Collier with Berkeley, 
much to the latter’s disadvantage. The gist of Collier’s statement 
is to the effect that God is universal being. in which are, and on 
which depend, all particular beings, and that the perfection and good- 
ness of particular things consist in their similitude to their original 
ideas in the mind of God. To Berkeley, on the other hand, we are 
told, immaterialism ‘‘ meant merely another nail in the coffin of 
universal ideas ””—a statement which surely inverts the relation 
between the two parts of Berkeley’s doctrine, and seems also to 
ignore his own request to the reader to note that he did not “ deny 
absolutely there are general ideas’. Mr. Muirhead seems to read 
a great deal of philosophy into Collier’s vague utterances. After 
all, Berkeley himself could quite well have said that “God is the 
maker of all particular beings ” and that He “ made all things accord- 
ing to the platform of His own wisdom ”’ 
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Part II opens with a chapter on Carlyle as one of the literary 
forerunners of the philosophical movement. Chapter ii traces the 
beginnings of the influence in England of German philosophy generally 
and of Hegel in particular. Chapter iti gives a full account of Essays 
in Philosophical Criticism as illustrating the hold which the new 
idealism was obtaining in every department of philosophical inquiry, 
while chapter iv takes Hegelianism and Personality as illustrating 
the beginnings of critical questioning and reaction. The rest of 
Part II (chs. v to ix) is taken up with a full account and discussion 
of Bradley’s writings. As this seems to me much the most important 
section of the book, I reserve it for special notice. 

Part III moves on parallel lines to Part Il. The first chapter gives 
a short account of the literary ‘ transcendentalists’. The second 
chapter traces the beginnings of the influence of German philosophy 
in America, and gives a short account of W. T. Harris and his Journal 
of Speculative Philosophy. The third chapter is devoted to Charles 
Peirce. Those who know of this thinker only from what James 
says about ‘the principle of Peirce’ may be surprised to find that 
Mr. Muirhead assigns to him quite an important place as an original 
thinker whose ideas were fruitful and whose philosophical interests 
were many-sided, and also that Mr. Muirhead considers it a mistake to 
think that Peirce ever professed or accepted the doctrine of prag- 
matism as understood by James or Dewey. Just as Bradley is 
the most important figure in Part II, so Royce takes a corresponding 
place in Part IIT, and chs. iv to viii are occupied with a careful account 
of the development of his views in his successive writings. Royce 
can hardly claim, however, to rank with Bradley, and I must be 
content to pass over these chapters with the single remark that on 
those who have only a partial acquaintance with Royce’s writings 
the effect of Mr. Muirhead’s more comprehensive review is likely 
to be, on the whole, unfavourable to Royce. One gets the impression 
that he had no firm hold on any fundamental position. This appears 
in two ways. First, he was always striving to re-state his views 
in new forms whose consistency with the older forms is question- 
able; Mr. Muirhead speaks of his “ continual, perhaps too feverish, 
striving forward to new points of view”’. Second, he seems to have 
been too easily swayed by outside influences. Thus we are told 
that he was much influenced by James’s doctrine about will and 
attention, which is surely one of the weakest parts of James’s psy- 
chology and philosophy. The importance he attached to mathe- 
matical ideas about infinity is another example. 

I return now to the chapters on Bradley in Part II. The first of 
these deals with the earlier works, Ethical Studies and the pamphlets 
on Critical History and Sidgwick’s Hedonism. What Mr. Muirhead 
says about the controversy between Bradley and Sidgwick seems 
to call for a word of comment, for be is somewhat too generous to 
Bradley and not altogether fair to Sidgwick. The controversy 
began with Bradley’s long note in Ethical Studies on Sidgwick’s 
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Methods of Ethics. The note, apart from its objectionable tone, is 
not good criticism, for it makes little or no attempt to deal with the 
book from the author’s own point of view. Next came Sidgwick’s 
review of Bradley’s Ethical Studies in Mrnp, which Mr. Muirhead 
does not refer to. Bradley was highly displeased with the review, 
wrote to Minp about it, and was replied to by Sidgwick. It was 
after this that Bradley published his pamphlet. I have seen this 
pamphlet, but have now only the vague (perhaps erroneous) im- 
pression that it was no great ‘improvement on the original note. 
One may admit that Bradley was far superior to Sidgwick in his 
grasp alike of logical and of ethical principle, and yet think that 
he did not come too well out of this controversy. It must be added 
that the accuracy of some of Mr. Muirhead’s own references to Sidgwick 
is not bevond criticism. Thus in the Preface he seems to put Sidgwick 
alongside Mill and Spencer as representatives of recent empiricism. 
Sidgwick would be much more truly classed as a rationalist or 
intuitionist. Nobody would regard Reid as an empiricist, and 
Sidgwick had much sympathy with Reid; and certainly nobody 
could be less likely than Sidgwick to confound origin with validity. 
Again, we are told that Sidgwick “ while accepting the main prin- 
ciples of Mill’s essay [Utilitarianism] sought to fortify them ”— 


how ?—“ by recognizing ...a faculty of reason ... by cor- 
recting Mill’s errors . . .,” ete. It is an odd way of fortifying a 


man’s principles to reject some of the most fundamental ones and 
put other inconsistent ones in their place. Sidgwick was quite 
aware that he was diverging from Mill’s principles and not fortifying 
them. He does indeed maintain the principle that Pleasure is the 
Good but for quite different reasons from Mill’s; and though in 
practical ethics and in political theory he might call himself a utili- 
tarian, the Intuitional Dualism of his ethical theory is something 
very different from the older Utilitarianism. Again, Mr. Muirhead 
quotes from Bradley an assertion of the supposed confusions in 
Mill and Sidgwick about the word ‘desirable,’ but says nothing 
to indicate that criticisms of this sort are simply a blunder as regards 
both Mill and Sidgwick. 

The following four chapters deal with Bradley’s logical and meta- 
physical writings—the Logic, Appearance and Reality, Essays, and 
the additional matter in the second edition of the Logic. These 
chapters, taken along with the concluding chapter, seem to me much 
the most important and valuable part of the book. In them Mr. 
Muirhead is not merely the historical expositor and critic, but is 
endeavouring in a constructive way to contribute to the formulation 
of idealistic. principles, endeavouring more especially to mediate 
between the idealism of Caird and that of Bradley, and to see how 
each must be modified in the light of the other. There have been 
many criticisms of special points in Bradley’s philosophy, not to 
speak of external attacks upon it, but, so far as I know, not many 
attempts, on Mr. Muirhead’s lines, to give a sympathetic but critical 
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estimate of Bradley’s whole philosophy from a point of view closely 
allied to hisown. And the task is not an easy one. As Mr. Muirhead 
very truly says, “it must always be with the greatest diffidence 
that the student who is familiar with the subtlety and many-sidedness 
of Bradley’s thought ventures to differ from him upon fundamental 
points’. Consequently the critic who is anxious to do full justice 
to the different sides of Bradley’s thought, and yet distrusts certain 
tendencies that appear in it, can hardly avoid being somewhat 
tentative, and even seeming somewhat uncertain, in his criticisms. 
It is in fact a merit in the criticism if the reader is made to feel that 
a final decision is often not easy. Whether Mr. Muirhead’s readers 
agree or disagree with his criticism in detail, none at any rate can 
fail to acknowledge the admirable spirit in which his difficult task 
has been carried out. And it is perhaps specially incumbent upon 
me to express here in a general way my own recognition of the value 
of Mr. Muirhead’s contribution to the study of Bradley’s philosophy, 
since in the remainder of this notice I can select for comment only 
a few points in which I am specially interested, and naturally these 
are oftener points of difference than of agreement. 

Mr. Muirhead thinks that Bradley is largely in the right in pro- 
testing against the ‘intellectualism’ of the older idealism. For 
Bradley, he says, “the dualism involved in all thought, and the 
recognition of will and feeling as essential features of the real world 
made it impossible to assign any privileged position to the merely 
rational ”’ (p. 273). Here, it seems to me, two quite distinct things 
are lumped together : the logical doctrine of the dualism of thought 
and the psychological distinction of intellection from feeling and 
will. Now the direction in which Mr. Muirhead is willing to follow 
Bradley is in the latter’s insistence on “ the immediate apprehension 
of reality in sensory experience at a level below anything that could 
by any stretch of language be called thought ” and on “ the worlds 
of feeling and will as possessing a reality which it is impossible to 
equate with the world of rational theory ” (p. 427). The first part 
of this quotation I take to refer to Bradley’s doctrine of immediate 
experience, but it is the other part which seems to be more important 
in Mr. Muirhead’s view. In his account of Ethical Studies he even 
speaks of Bradley’s own analysis of desire and will as having been 
in part “superseded by recent developments in psychology which 
have emphasized . . . the place in the moral life of instinct” (p. 
232). Yet later on he says himself “ will is different from 
thought, but all that is properly called will consists in the realization 
of ideas. . . . And what is true of will is true of the feeling of the 
value of things, whether in nature or in art... in the higher 
forms of art, what gives permanence to [artistic] creations is the 
depth and significance of the thoughts of the artist which they 
embody ; while, from the side of their public, the depth of the 
emotional reaction to them is in proportion to the amount of ex- 
perience and reflection that has gone to make up the receptivity of 
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its mind” (p. 429). Again, we are told that in consequence of 
Bradley’s attacks “ by the end of the century the doctrine of the 
identity of thought and reality may be said to have been dead ” 
(p. 427). I take the logical meaning of this doctrine to be simply 
that reality is intelligible, and if that doctrine is dead then science 
and philosophy must have died with it. As a matter of fact Mr. 
Muirhead goes on to make some sort of defence of the dead doctrine, 
and so far as I see Bradley’s own rather rhetorical outburst at the end 
of the Logic amounts merely to this, that reality cannot be taken 
over into knowledge bodily. In other words, he is pointing at that 
doctrine of the dualism of thought which he developed more fully 
in Appearance and Reality. But, if I understand Mr. Muirhead 
rightly, he does not like this doctrine, which is really the important 
one; he does not like the assertion that thought could only complete 
itself by passing into something higher. He says “ The ideal of 
judgment is never the abstract identity of subject and predicate, 
thought with thing. Its ideal is to hold reality in the form of the 
unity of thought and thing ” (p. 300). Iam not sure of the meaning 
of this passage, but I take it to be connected with Mr. Muirhead’s 
desire to keep closer to Caird’s idealism and to make more of the 
conception of self-consciousness than Bradley does—a point to 
which I will return presently. 

It seems to me that Mr. Muirhead’s dislike of the doctrine of the 
dualism of thought leads him to impute to Bradley a separation 
between thought and reality which Bradley had no intention of 
making and to find in Bradley’s treatment of the relation between 
thought and reality a sceptical tone which is not really there. He 
says that Bradley assumes that ‘when we leave . . . concrete 
particular fact as given in immediate experience and idealize in any 
form . . . we necessarily have dropped out the element of parti- 
cularity and actual existence ” (p. 298). Now surely Bradley does 
not mean to deny that “ thought moves and can only move within 
the circle of Being.” Where else is there for it to move ? Surely 
after Bradley expressly withdrew the language in which he ad- 
mitted, or seemed to admit, the existence of “ floating ideas,” there 
can be no ground for imputing any such view to him. I take 
it that Bradley’s point is always that you cannot get the whole 
concrete fact into the judgment of which it is the object. Mr. 
Muirhead quotes in support a criticism of Bradley by Stout. “ It 
is one thing to say that my judgment always qualifies something 
other than my immediate experience. It is quite another to say 
that it does not qualify my immediate experience at all.” Stout’s 
paper is dated 1902, and he might not now adhere to his criticism. 
The criticism seems at any rate to turn on a misunderstanding. 
ragged certainly holds that the real which a judgment qualifies 

“there for me and present ” (Essays, p. 325), and whatever is 

> tee for me and present ”’ is immediately experienced in Bradley's 
sense of that phrase. On the other hand, the judgment does not 
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qualify immediate experience in the sense of being about my own 
psychical state at the moment. Mr. Muirhead asks (p. 291) “ why, 
if feeliny as such survives the process of being transcended in thought, 
should thought, . . . when i is transcended in some higher mani- 
festation of reality, . . . be no more ?”’ The answer from Bradley’s 
point of view would presumably be that feeling does not survive 
as feeling in thought, and similarly thought would not survive as 
thought. Possibly Bradley’s doctrine of immediate experience has 
something to do with these misunderstandings. Mr. Muirhead 
sees no occasion to quarrel with the doctrine; I confess that to 
me it seems hopelessly obscure and confused, nor, though it is 
hazardous to say so, can I see that it is so vitally important 
for Bradley’s general view as Bradley himself makes it out to 
be. 

I come now to the question about self-consciousness. I imagine 
that for Mr. Muirhead this question is almost the most important of 
all. “‘ What thinkers of the older school,’ he says (pp. 276-277), 
“found difficult and doubtful in [Appearance and Reality] was the 
subtle way in which the criterion, which we derive from experience 
at the level of self-consciousness, seemed to be turned against the 
validity of that consciousness itself. . . . As a criticism of the Neo- 
Kantian doctrine such an argument [as Bradley’s criticism of the 
conception of the Self] was bound to seem irrelevant. What this 
had in view was not a psychological definition of the subject or self, 
but the fact that the division between subject and object itself 
comes only before us as a difference in a presupposed whole of meaning. 
To be thus distinguished and related meant to be held together in 
a unity which went deeper than the empirically distinguished sub- 
ject and object, and manifested itself in the power of making an 
object of either of them. . . . To ask that this self should be given 
as the object of intuition in a time-series . . . is . . . to lose hold 
of its real being.” I find this metaphysical conception of self- 
consciousness hard to understand. In fact it seems to me to reduce 
to the doctrine which Lord Haldane used to hold of knowledge as 
itself all-inclusive and ultimate. To Mr. Muirhead it no doubt 
means much more, but, to judge from the vaguer expressions used 
in his concluding chapter, he is prepared to re-state the doctrine 
of the older school in a form that seems nearer to the doctrine of 
Bradley and Bosanquet. Thus he finds “the roots of idealism in 
human consciousness,’ no longer apparently in a self-consciousness 
which is the common nature of the human and the divine mind 
but in the fact that the “call of the Whole ”’—cf. Bosanquet’s 
“nisus towards the Whole ’”—‘‘ comes to us in the form of an ideal ” 
(p. 435). We must, at all events, agree that, on any view, some 
theoretical interpretation is required—however hard it may be to 
find a satisfactory one—of the elementary fact that reality becomes 
known in the human consciousness. Bradley himself adopts a 


familiar formula (Hssays, p. 327): ‘“ We must view the Reality in 
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its unbroken connexion with finite centres; we must take it as, 
within and with these centres, making itself an object to itself °— 
a passage which answers Mr. Muirhead’s strange doubt, or question, 
whether Bradley’s theory implies “the assurance that it is reality 
itself that is thinking in us’. In the concluding paragraph of Appear- 
ance and Reality Bradley had already said explicitly enough ‘ The 
Reality comes into knowledge, and, the more we know of anything, 
the more in one way is Reality present within us.” 

Corresponding to Mr. Muirhead’s dislike of the repudiation of 
self-consciousness as a notion applicable to the Absolute is his 
dislike of the characterization of human personalities as mere ‘ ad- 
jectives ’ of the Absolute. “To fail of entire self-consistency and 
independence,” he says, in reply to Bradley, ‘‘is one thing, to sacri- 
fice all self-respect by the admission of adjectivalness to something 
else, even though it be the Highest, is another ” (p. 263). But when 
it is immediately added that “a sound idealism is committed to the 
doctrine that no finite thing is wholly self-contained and self-con- 
sistent—none, therefore, wholly individual and _ self-subsistent,” 
it seems to me that all that Bradley would contend for is admitted. 
Bradley is in no way required by his general view to deny to the 
human self any sort of freedom or permanence that is compatible 
with finitude and warranted by sufficient evidence. And again in 
the concluding chapter Mr. Muirhead himself seems prepared to 
defend a “ deeper use of the category of substantiality ” as applied 
to the Absolute (pp. 436-437). On the other hand, when he says in 
the other passage (p. 263), ““ Whatever more the Absolute may be 
than a unity or society of persons, it cannot be less,” his language 
is suggestive of McTaggart’s doctrine, and I find it hard to know 
what is really meant. 

I will now refer briefly to two criticisms upon Bradley with which 
I find myself more in agreement. Bradley assumes, Mr. Muirhead 
says, ‘that it is impossible to determine the relatively unknown 
from the nature of what is already known, and that what we regard 
ourselves as knowing is wholly at the mercy of a relatively unknown ” 
(p. 299). Althotgh I might wish to modify the phrasing, this 
criticism seems to me substantially just. In insisting that all our 
knowledge is subject to unknown conditions and therefore bound 
to require modification Bradley seems to lose sight of the converse 
truth that the unknown conditions have already so far pledged 
themselves in what is known. They may modify what is known, 
but they cannot simply cancel it. They must take up what is true 
in our partial judgment, and preserve it, even while they modify it. 
I do not suggest that there is anything here which is not implied in 
Bradley’s own doctrine, but it seems to me that if Bradley had em- 
phasized this side of his doctrine as much as the other, he would 
have been bound to modify his doctrine of error. Bosanquet’s 
distinction between logical and factual error points to the need of 
some further working out of the doctrine. 
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The other criticism is directed against the characterization of the 
Absolute as Experience. Mr. Muirhead objects, at least by implica- 
tion, to “ the direct identification of reality with experience in any 
sense of the word to which, from the point of view of ‘ finite centres,’ 
we can attach a definite meaning ” (p. 430). I agree with him in 
thinking that the use of the word ‘ experience’ in this connexion 
is misleading. If everything characteristic of our finite experience 
(e.y. thinking and will) is pronounced to be appearance, what point 
is there in applying to the Absolute the general word which derives 
all its meaning from these characteristics? Bradley himself has 
in reserve the analogy of his infra-relational, or non-relational, 
immediate experience, but that idea, as he himself mildly remarks, 
“is not free from difficulty”. If, however, we reject even Bradley’s 
own characterization of the Absolute as an Experience, we seem 
bound in consistency to approve of his “ reserves” in what he has 
to say about the Absolute. But Mr. Muirhead does not like them ; 
he prefers apparently to say with Bosanquet that “‘ we experience 
the Absolute better than we experience anything else”. If we take 
our terms strictly we encounter the obvious question, How can 
there be ‘anything else’? And it can hardly be claimed that we 
experience the Absolute in its own character better than we experi- 
ence any finite appearance of it. Mr. Muirhead puts what is pre- 
sumably meant somewhat better himself when he says (p. 435) 
that “‘ instead of seeing [the Absolute] as something that falls beyond 
our experience, we ought to see it as the deepest element in it, and 
as that which we experience most intimately when we are living 
to any purpose”. But as we have seen already, he is loth to give 
up the idea that “ self-conscious life contains the best clue we have ”’ 
to the inner nature of reality (p. 422). And here too he might claim 
the support of Bosanquet, for in the Gifford Lectures there is one 
specially devoted to this theme—but that lecture is very difficult. 
Bradley himself, of course, can say that self-consciousness is the 
highest in the scale of appearances and therefore the fullest mani- 
festation of the Absolute. But Mr. Muirhead and Bosanquet seem 
to want to say more than this, and it seems‘ to me that the more 
negative tendency of Bradley’s thought is more consistent with his 
general view: the conception of the Absolute becomes in the end 
little more than a limiting conception; the Absolute includes in 
some way within its unity all finite appearances, but in what way 
we, who are ourselves finite, do not and cannot know. 


H. BARKER. 
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Scientific Inference. By Harotp Jerrreys. Cambridge: at the 
University Press, 1931. Pp. viii + 247. 10s. 6d. 

Science and First Principles. By F. 8. C. Norrurop. Cambridge : 
at the University Press, 1931. Pp. xvi + 299. 12s. 6d. 


Critique of Physics. By L. L. Wuyre. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1931. Pp. xii + 196. 10s. 6d. 


THREE books on different aspects of the philosophy of science have 
appeared in the spring of this year, and claim the attention of those 
interested in the subject, whether philosophers or scientists. Mr. 
Jeffreys, who is Reader in Geophysics at Cambridge, writes on 
inductive logic and probability as applied to scientific reasoning : 
his book is primarily logical. Mr. Northrop, who is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Yale, propounds a system of the world upon 
which the sciences, physical, biological and philosophical, may be 
grounded : his book is primarily ontological, though his ontology is 
essentially physics. Mr. Whyte, who is a student of physics a little 
au dessus de la mélée, discusses the present situation in physics and 
proposes a programme for research. His book is primarily physical ; 
and would not fall to be mentioned here were not its suggestions of 
such a radical nature. Both Mr. Jeffreys’ and Mr. Whyte’s books 
are addressed to scientists: neither will be properly appreciated 
without a grounding in mathematics and physics. Mr. Northrop’s 
book, based upon Deems Lectures delivered in New York University 
in 1929, presupposes no such knowledge; but his treatment of 
Relativity Theory is so subtly erroneous that the book can only be 
recommended to the instructed. The only reasons for dealing with 
the three books together are that their subject-matters sometimes 
overlap, and that the present reviewer is interested in all the three 
approaches—logical, ontological and physical—to the philosophy of 
science. 

Mr. Jeffreys, following the lines taken by Dr. Dorothy Wrinch 
and himself in some papers published in the Philosophical Magazine 
ten years ago, bases scientific inference upon probability. ‘‘ Proba- 
bility expresses a relation between a proposition and a set of data” 
(p. 9). “‘ The fundamental notion of probability is intelligible a 
priori to everybody, and is regularly used in everyday life . . . On 
a given set of data p we say that a proposition q has in relation to 
these data one and only one probability. If any person assigns a 
different probability, he is simply wrong ”’ (p. 10). Thus Mr. Jeffreys’ 
doctrine of probability is essentially that of Mr. J. M. Keynes. But 
it has one important difference—namely that, for Mr. Jeffreys, every 
probability is associated with a real number. Mr. Keynes makes 
every probability lie between impossibility and certainty (0 and 1) ; 
but he declines to assert in general that, of any three different 
probabilities, there is one which lies between the other two. He 
represents this by the spatial metaphor of different probability paths 
between Oand1. In the discussion that has followed the publication 
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of Mr. Keynes’s book, it has generally been recognised that this ad- 
mission of incomparable probabilities is a defect in his theory which 
both vitiates his formal development of the calculus and is incon- 
sistent with the temper of mind of the main theory. For if probability 
is an objective logical relation, it is unnecessary to have to say that 
« is incomparable with f in order to explain the fact that I sometimes 
don’t know which is the greater : my weakness of logical perception 
is sufficient explanation. As Mr. Jeffreys says, the real objection to 
Keynes’s theory is “that it is one of those attempts at generality 
that in practice lead only to vagueness ” (p. 224). 

Apart from this relatively minor point Mr. Jeffreys agrees with 
Mr. Keynes in proposing a theory of probability as a logical relation 
between propositions. And it is only right to mention, since Mr. 
Jeffreys lays no emphasis upon it himself, that the paper of Dr. 
Wrinch and himself in which this theory was propounded was published 
before Mr. Keynes’s Treatise. Mr. Jeffreys adds nothing to the 
direct arguments in favour of the theory, which, stated baldly and 
without the slight doubt that there is in Mr. Keynes’s book as to 
whether it is degrees of belief or degrees of a logical relation that is 
being talked about, appears in its full unplausibility. What are 
these logical probability relations ? In what relations do they stand 
to the ordinary logical constants—implication, incompatibility, etc. ? 
And, if their values are in certain cases directly known, how is it 
possible for many of the best logicians honestly to deny that they 
do know them ? Mr. Jeffreys gives no answers to these questions 
(his Appendix on the relation of probability to implication is not 
happy) : his argument is always of the form “ Either the theory must 
be accepted or it is impossible to learn from experience ”’ ; and one 
who believes that it is possible to account for scientific knowledge in 
some other way need not accept Mr. Jeffreys’ tollendo ponens argu- 
ment. 

To say that a theory is very unconvincing is not, of course, to say 
that it is not a perfectly respectable theory well worth developing. 
And Mr. Jeffreys’ development is of value in two ways. In the first 
place, he states a set of postulates for the calculus of probability and 
shows how this may be developed. Mr. Jeffreys explains how the 
postulate that probabilities form an ordered series is not sufficient 
to enable them to be correlated uniquely with the series of real 
numbers between 0 and 1; but that the addition theorem for 
probabilities of incompatible! propositions, taken as a convention, 
will ensure this unique correlation. He also shows that part of the 
multiplication theorem can be proved so that part only must be 
postulated. His whole development of the calculus is the best that 
I have seen, though doubtless it can be improved in detail (e.g. the 


1 Mr. Jeffreys, in the statement of this theorem (p. 12) and in other 
places, writes “‘ contradictory’ when he means “ incompatible” = “ con- 
trary” = what he also calls ‘‘ mutually exclusive.” 
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very long proof that equiprobability of ratios entails Laplace’s Rule 
of Succession can be simplified by the method invented by Johnson). 

But the great feature of interest in Mr. Jeffreys’ treatment is his 
discussion of induction as used in science ; and here also I will compare 
his doctrine with that of Mr. Keynes. They both show that a 
necessary condition that the probability of a law shall tend to certainty 
as the number of instances confirming it increases without limit, 
is that it should have some finite probability (?.e. a probability greater 
than some number e given in advance) at some stage of the inductive 
verification.1 And they both agree that the problem is that of 
finding some acceptable principle which will give this finite probability 
to the law in question. Mr. Keynes propounded a Principle of 
Limited Variety which would entail that the number of possible 
laws was finite and so each would have a finite prior probability. 
Mr. Jeffreys thinks that the number of possible laws is “ certainly 
infinite’ (p. 43), and so cannot accept this solution. He believes, 
however, that all laws can be put in an order of decreasing simplicity 
Py Po Ps. - + Pn -~--3; and that the prior probabilities of these 
laws diminish so that they form a convergent series. Thus an 
infinity of laws can be made consistent with each law having some 
finite probability. The order of decreasing simplicity is obtained from 
the order of complexity of the differential equation expressing the 
law, the complexity of the differential equation being defined as the 
sum of the order, the degree and the absolute value of the coefficients 
of the equation. The equations of complexity n can be arranged in 
a definite order ; and therefore all the equations can be arranged in 
an order, which is Mr. Jeffreys’ order of decreasing simplicity and 
of rapidly decreasing prior probability. 

I have the following comments to make. (1) Mr. Jeffreys by his 
method can retain an infinite number of laws, but only the lowest 
infinite number—Np, the number of integers. And is it more plaus- 
ible to limit them a priori to this number than to being less than- 
some number, N, given in advance (as is required by Mr. Keynes's 
theory)? I do not think so. The thing that has always made the 
justification of the establishment of a quantitative law seem to a 
logician so much harder than that of a qualitative law is that the 
number of functional relations satisfied by any finite number of 
instances (which may be regarded graphically as the number of 
curves that can be drawn through any finite set of points) is so 
enormously great (C© in fact). Mr. Jeffreys reduces this number 
to No by his principle that “ every quantitative law can be expressed 
as a differential equation of finite order and degree, in which the 
numerical coefficients are integers’ (p. 45); and this, I think, has 


1 Mr. Keynes’s other condition, that it should not be certain that the 
law will continue to be confirmed if it is in fact false (which has been 
discussed by Nicod and myself), does not concern Mr. Jeffreys because he 
is really interested not so much in the proposed law’s being true as in 
its continuing to be confirmed. 
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a deceptive plausibility which vanishes on the realisation that it 
really assumes that space and time only enter into the equations as 
apparent variables (p. 48) so that each law is a statement about every 
place and every time, and a Uniformity of Nature similar to Mr. 
Keynes’s is implicitly postulated. For the independenc of an ob- 
servation upon its spatial and temporal position cannot be given a 
high probability by Mr. Jeffreys’ inductive theory, since such an 
argument would be circular. 

(2) On Mr. Jeffreys’ theory, to give a prior probability to a given 
law it would be necessary not only to state that it can be expressed by 
a differential equation occurring in the series arranged according to 
decreasing simplicity, but also that its position in the series is less 
than some number N given in advance. Now if the law is given 
explicitly as a differential equation and if there is known (what Mr. 
Jeffreys himself does not know) the exact relation between the order, 
degree and coefficients of an equation and its position in the simplicity- 
series, the number N can be determined from inspection of the equa- 
tion, and there is no difficulty. But the hope, however confident, 
that a law (physiological, for instance) is reducible to a differential 
equation by itself is not enough : it must be postulated that the law is 
not unsimple, according to Mr. Jeffreys’ criterion, beyond a certain 
degree of unsimplicity ; and this in general seems very unplausible. 

(3) Mr. Jeffreys throughout the book takes the quite proper line 
that we do not know the exact values of most probabilities ; but that 
for many purposes it is sufficient to know these very approximately 
indeed. His theory of induction, however, requires that we should 
know at least that the probabilities of laws arranged in his order of 
decreasing simplicity diminish rapidly enough for the series to be 
convergent ; and this seems to me as extravagant a piece of alleged 
a priori knowledge as Jevons’s assertion about the probability of pro- 
positions about platythliptic coefficients. Does Mr. Jeffreys really 
think that he knows that the probability of the law dy/dz = 0 is 
more than 1} times that of the law dy/dx=1, whatever y and x may be 2 

(4) ‘Simplicity is a property that is easily recognisable when 
it is present’, says Mr. Jeffreys (p. 43). But the property which is 
“easily recognisable ” by physicists is not, I am sure, that given by 
Mr. Jeffreys’ differential equation criterion ; but something much more 
complicated and obscure. I think it has to do, not only with the law 
itself, but with how this fits into the whole scheme of laws. 

Mr. Jeffreys illustrates his theory by expounding how according 
to it he would develop the sciences of mensuration (i.e. physical 
geometry) and dynamics, both Newtonian and Einsteinian. He would 
be the first to admit that his method is not at all how these sciences 
in fact have developed ;} but he would say that his is the development 


1 His theory of mensuration, which starts with lengths only, requires 
the analytic definition of the trigonometrical functions (beautifully given 
in a short Appendix): his Newtonian dynamics is based upon double-star 
observations which are comparatively recent. 
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based upon a Simplicity Principle which alone will provide a rational 
justification for the inductive conclusions. However, the cases in 
which he uses the Principle explicitly are very few. In the chapter on 
“Physical Magnitudes”’ he uses the simplicity of the equation 
dy/daz = y/x as a reason for believing in it on very little evidence ; 
and thus for believing that certain physical magnitudes are propor- 
tional. In the chapter on “ Light and Relativity ” he justifies on his 
lines a law of gravitation equivalent so far as observation goes to 
Einstein’s law. He thinks that “ it was really rather in the nature of 
an accident that Einstein’s law was obtained by his method and not 
by one very like that just given . . . Of course the fact that Einstein 
was able to construct his theory without such considerations is an 
additional reason for admiring Einstein ” (p. 186). But why is it an 
additional reason for admiring Einstein that he followed an irrational 
procedure ? I think that Mr. Jeffreys must be judging here by a 
vague principle of simplicity which he admires Einstein for seeking 
and not by his own criterion. This also appears in his assertion that 
“in the general theory of relativity, and indeed in elasticity, the 
simplicity of the symmetry relations may compensate for the large 
number of terms in the equations ”’ (p. 47), and that the proposition 
that “ the ultimate laws of nature can be stated in a form independent 
of the co-ordinate system ”’ has a high prior probability by his sim- 
plicity postulate (which I doubt very much) (p. 188). 

This is hardly consistent, by the way, with his assertion (which 
seems more in accord with his system) that ‘‘ we regard Cartesian 
co-ordinates as the physically fundamental ones on account of our 
principle that the fundamental laws of physics are simple in form ” 
(p. 130). Mr. Jeffreys’ “ simplicity ” seems to lose its precision in 
practice. 

I have criticised Mr. Jeffreys’ theories of probability and simplicity 
from the standpoint of one who believes that we learn from experience 
in an entirely differen tway. Mr. Jeffreys’ book (which contains as 
well admirable discussions of errors, measurement and the frequency 
theory of probability) is most excellent and praiseworthy for being 
a work on inductive logic written by a first-rate scientist who con- 
fesses that he was stimulated to an interest in the subject by the pro- 
blems of extrapolation involved in his own work on cosmogony and 
geophysics. The Mill-Jevons-Keynes tradition, failing as a logic of 
proof, may take its place as a logic of discovery ! 

The title of Mr. Northrop’s book, “ Science and First Principles ”, 
might lead one to suppose that it also is a work on the logic of science. 
Instead it is a treatise on ontology. Mr. Northrop is a philosopher 
of an uncommon type: the stream of modern philosophy since 
Descartes seems to have swept past him. To Mr. Northrop the whole 
set of problems connected with consciousness and knowledge are sub- 
sidiary ; and his treatment of epistemology and philosophical psych- 
ology is naive in the extreme. For he is Greek in spirit ; his affinity 
is with Parmenides ; and his ontology is a physical theory. It is 
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not a bad thing for a philosopher not obsessed by consciousness to 
try to discover the physical “first principles’ of science, and Mr. 
Northrop is clever and widely read in modern science. Unfortunately 
he has got Relativity Theory and its implications slightly wrong and, 
instead of being evidence for, it is evidence against his cosmogony. 
Since his “ first principles’ are physical, and the rest of the book 
is devoted to showing that these principles fit in with biology, psychol- 
ogy and philosophy, I will devote most of my attention to his physics. 

Mr. Northrop’s argument, given in Chapter II, may be summarised 
as follows :—The restricted theory of relativity is based upon 
consideration of physical objects and their motion. Simultaneity, 
and hence time, are derived from motion. The general theory of 
relativity makes the geo-chronometry of space-time determined by 
physical objects. Hence the world consists solely of atoms and their 
relations, space-time being given in terms of their motion. But this 
“absolute motion, which is necessitated by Relativity Theory, 
must be referred to something other than the moving atoms them- 
selves. This extra thing is physical (for space has been analysed 
away), it encloses the other atoms (for otherwise it could not be 
their referent—and also Einstein’s argument for a finite universe) 
and it is itself an atom (for otherwise its parts would need some other 
referent). Hence “ this universe must be constituted not only of the 
moving microscopic atoms of the traditional atomic theory but also 
of one large physical macroscopic atom, spherical in shape and hollow 
in its interior except for its inner field, which surrounds and congests 
them ” (p. 120). 

Such is the cosmogony which Mr. Northrop names “the macro- 
scopic atomic theory’. Physically it is based on three allied mis- 
conceptions of Relativity Theory. (1) Mr. Northrop transmutes 
the doctrine of the relativity of space, which is that a space-system 
is only defined in relation to a particular time-system, into a doctrine 
of the relativity of space-time. This fallacy is due, I think, to a 
failure to recognise that the distinction of absolute and relative as 
applied to a theory of space must have an entirely different meaning 
from what it has when applied to a theory of space-time. In the 
case of space the importance of the question arises from the fact of 
motion : one body can be at different places at different times ; and so 
places are certainly different from the bodies occupying them, and the 
analysis of these places is an important question. But there is no 
motion in space-time (or, if you like, space-time is motion) ; and the 
entities that occupy points or volumes of space-time always occupy 
these points ; so there is no practical need to make a distinction between 
the events and the volumes of space-time, and hence the choice between 
the absolute and relative theories simply does not arise. One can 
discuss the question as to whether or not events are identical with 
volumes of space-time; but the relevant considerations here are 
entirely different from those involved in considering whether or 
not there are absolute points or volumes of space. Consequently 
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very few propositions that are true of space are applicable to space- 
time. When Mr. Northrop on page 93 modifies Einstein’s statement 
that “ there can be no inertia of bodies relative to space, but only an 
inertia of masses relatively to one another” by substituting “ space- 
time ”’ for “ space ”, he makes nonsense of the sentence. For bodies 
are not in space-time, only the events which are their histories ; 
and it is bodies, not their histories, that have inertia. 

(2) Mr. Northrop thinks that, since any particular system of co- 
ordinates in space-time is arbitrary, therefore everything about 
space-time is arbitrary. ‘‘ All space-time is relative. The space- 
time of one frame is as different from the space-time of another as the 
space or the time is different ” (p. 100). Again, “ All geometry is 
relative . . . It is merely to facilitate exposition that Einstein speaks 
of geometry rather than of chrono-geometry. Space-time whether 
Riemannian or Euclidean has no better status than space ” (p. 83). 
This is the same sort of error of confusion of space-time with space. 
The whole doctrine of relativity is that space and time cannot be 
treated independently, but must be considered (so far as physics is 
concerned) as sections out of space-time (and whether you call this 
an absolute space-time or not is a matter of no consequence); and 
that, whereas the co-ordinate systems applied to space-time are 
to a certain extent arbitrary (as are all co-ordinate systems), yet these 
systems must all satisfy certain conditions given by the nature of 
space-time itself. When Mr. Northrop writes that “ a given geometry 
or chrono-geometry . . . can be brought into or put out of existence 
by a suitable change of reference body ” (p. 80) he is speaking the 
truth merely of any particular set of co-ordinates which can of course 
be referred to any body as origin. His remark is false (of chrono- 
geometry) if it refers to the fundamental metrical properties of the 
space-time continuum (e.g. the “ curvature ’’) that are independent 
of the choice of co-ordinates. 

Mr. Northrop would maintain that these properties are derived from 
those of the motions of atoms. And the remark of Einstein’s which 
he quotes several times is true : “ The metrical character (curvature) 
of the space-time continuum is defined at every point by the matter 
at that point and the state of that matter”. But this fact can as 
well be put the other way round. What the theory of relativity 
asserts is an identity between the tensor which represents the matter 
at the point and a tensor representing the “ curvature ”’ of space- 
time at the point ; which is regarded as fundamental is largely a matter 
of taste. In the original exposition of the theory (from which the 
above passage is quoted) Einstein puts matter as the determinans 
and the “curvature”’ as the determinandum; so Mr. Northrop 
approves of him (though not of some of his later writings). Edding- 
ton, on the other hand, who always treats the fundamental properties 
of the space-time continuum as primary, is blamed for mathematicising 
physics and abused for writing “like a degenerate Hindu mystic 
rather than a physicist ” (p. 82). 
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(3) Mr. Northrop’s third argument is an epistemological one. 
The theory of relativity starts by considering clocks, scales and other 
material bodies : therefore everything it says must be about matter. 
Now (rightly or wrongly) relativists in their exposition usually do 
start with these things ; but on closer consideration it is found that 
it is really coincidences, which are events, that are being discussed. 
Nevertheless there is a genuine point about rigid bodies here which 
I shall mention in connection with Mr. Whyte’s book. Mr. Northrop, 
however, should regard himself as estopped from such criticism, 
since his treatment of Dr. Whitehead shows that he has no conception 
of the places where epistemological considerations are relevant. 

So much for Mr. Northrop’s arguments from Relativity Theory 
in favour of what he calls the physical theory of nature—that the 
world consists of atoms in motion. The reasons which he adduces 
for believing as well in a large spherical macroscopic atom enclosing 
the rest are those which I have summarised : they deserve no comment. 

The other chapters of the book are devoted to showing that the 
macroscopic atomic theory will provide a solution of almost every 
problem that has troubled philosophers. These solutions, however, 
are consequences of the theory rather than independent evidence for 
it; and so need not be discussed in detail. In the chapter on “ The 
Living Organism ” Mr. Northrop gives a good account of Professor 
L. J. Henderson’s work on the equilibrium of the blood system ; 
but its connection with the macroscopic atom is most obscure. 
The fact that the equilibrium of an organism is determined by its 
relation to its environment would seem to be logically independent 
of the view that we are all inside one big atom. In the final chapters 
the macroscopic atom and the “ polar principle”’ contrasting it 
with the ordinary atom are alleged to explain the relation of eternity 
to time, logical necessity and geometry (for the macroscopic atom is 
perfectly spherical), the nature of the psychical (“‘ bare indetermin- 
ate experienced quality,” p. 256) and, of course, God, who just is 
The Macroscopic Atom. ‘‘ One must look to physical and formal 
properties for the attributes of divinity. Now, that which disting- 
uishes the macroscopic atom from other simple and complex substances 
is its perfect spherical form. Since the formal is what we mean by 
the rational, it follows that the distinguishing attribute of God is 
rationality ’” (p. 275). “The spherical shell of the macroscopic 
atom is a tremendous object off at the edge of the whole physical 
universe. This is God in the awe-inspiring overwhelming trans- 
cendental sense. But the inner field of this atom is in each one of us. 
This is God in the immanent? sense. In fact, the body of man is 
partially the body of God ” (p. 280). And soon. It is a great pity 
that Mr. Northrop has not made his ingenious nonsense into a 
philosophical poem like the De Rerum Natura : it might then make 
an appeal to the imagination as well as to the sense of humour. 


? This word is printed throughout as “imminent.” The proof-reading 
of this book (printed in America) is a disgrace to its English publishers. 
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Mr. Whyte, like Mr. Northrop, suggests a set of first principles 
for physics ; but Mr. Whyte’s method of thought is scientific and not 
philosophic, and is therefore likely to be of more value. Mr. Whyte’s 
book is of a rare and excellent type—that of a physicist standing 
back a little from the diversity of contemporary points of view in 
order to see what fundamental principles are appearing and con- 
sequently what are the most profitable lines of research. Of course, 
all good scientists must do this from time to time, but they rarely 
publish the result of their meditation. Mr. Whyte does so largely 
because the programme he suggests is one in which he clearly needs 
co-operation. So the book is primarily one for physicists, and I 
shall merely state in outline Mr. Whyte’s thesis in order to advertise 
it to physically-minded philosophers. 

I shall state it in my own way, partly because I do not agree with 
the relative emphasis Mr. Whyte distributes. There are three sets 
of considerations which lead one to think that the description of nature 
in terms of four co-ordinates is not completely satisfactory. (1) 
Many writers (e.g. Mr. Russell in The Analysis of Matter) have noticed 
that Relativity Theory elaborately uses four co-ordinates in order to 
define certain quantities (tensors) which are to be independent of the 
particular co-ordinate system used, and that there should be a less 
indirect method of stating the invariant laws in question. Moreover, 
the metrical relations of Relativity Theory do not state all the 
physical relations involved : the interval between two events is zero 
if either the two events are contiguous or if they both lie on a light 
ray, and there is no way within the theory of distinguishing between 
these two cases. And there is great difficulty in interpreting the 
theory when the bodies concerned move very rapidly. (2) Quantum 
Mechanics in its present form involves an Uncertainty Principle 
which is frequently interpreted as implying that some of the laws 
of physics are statistical only. It is possible to take the Uncertainty 
Principle as a symptom that we are demanding from nature more 
information, in the form of determinations of co-ordinates, than it 
has in fact to give. (3) There occur in physical theory at present 
arbitrary initial conditions, and also three pure-number ratios, 
which seem to demand explanation. It is possible that these latter 
show that we use an unsatisfactory co-ordinate description, just as 
in Relativity Theory fields of force are evidence of the assumption 
of an inappropriate geometry. 

These, and other, considerations lead Mr. Whyte to what he calls 
the “unitary course theory”. According to this the fundamental 
method of describing physical nature is topological 1 and not metrical. 
“The significant structure of the space-time ordering of events is 


*Mr. Whyte means by “topology” what he also calls “ physical 
topology” (p. 153)—the study of the qualitative ordering of events in 
terms of the relations near, between, before. Similarly he means by 
“order” a physical order of these sorts. His topology is not pure 
mathematics. 
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that of the causal linkage of pairs of coincidences . . . The whole 
of physics (apart from the study of static systems) is concerned 
with the closing (or not) of a given course, ¢.e., whether in a given 
system whose initial conditions are known in the form of one or more 
coincidences a specific later coincidence will or will not occur. Nature 
is to be regarded as a mesh of closed and open courses. The junc- 
tions of the mesh are the facts about which physics can make defin- 
ite assertions’ (pp. 50-51). The four-co-ordinate metrical theory 
is an approximate method of describing this mesh, and the con- 
stants ¢ and A arise from the approximate nature of the description. 
A metric is introduced by considering rigid bodies ; and so must be 
given in terms of the proper-lengths involved in their structure 
(the crystal lattice constants). Metrically time is derivative from 
space, for clocks are all rigid bodies. But topologically there is an 
intrinsic sense of time so that nature is irreversible and has at each 
point a definite direction. [Mr. Whyte shows how this enters into 
considerations of entropy.] This before-after property only applies 
to each small neighbourhood : clocks at different places cannot be 
compared, so there is no extended time co-ordinate, And the 
interesting suggestion is made that the occurrence of 4/—1 in the 
quantum equations need not necessarily be interpreted as a sign of 
a periodic process, so that ‘‘ wave mechanics ” may be a complete 
misnomer. 

Such is the theory which Mr. Whyte propounds as a programme 
for research ; and he has certainly made out a prima facie case for 
work along these lines. I tend to think that the asymmetry of the 
time-series is perhaps a fact outside the scope of physics. And I 
am not as impressed as Mr. Whyte is by arguments about the unsatis- 
factoriness of arbitrary constants. And I think it is possible that 
the laws of nature are statistical only. But I am sure that Mr. 
Whyte has got hold of something very important in his emphasis on 
order as opposed to magnitude, and in thinking that topological 
considerations may apply to nature better than metrical ones. In the 
analysis of order he can rightly demand the assistance of mathematical 
logicians as well as of mathematical physicists. For he thinks that 
“it is probable that a development of the Russellian concept of 
relation-number will provide for the topological basis of physics . . . 
what the Newtonian differential calculus was for metrical physics, 
a notation adequate to stimulate the discovery and permit the exact 
formulation of new laws ” (p. 161). 

Mr. Whyte has added to the somewhat difficult exposition of his 
theory and programme two most admirable historical appendices— 
one on the development of Relativity Theory with Einstein, and the 
other on the development of the Quantum Theory from 1899 to 1928. 
Mr. Whyte believes that both theories are fairly complete so far as 
they go; and that the next step must be some such radical re- 


construction as he advocates. 
R. B. BrartHwalte. 
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A Study in sthetics. By L. A. Retp. London : George Allen 
& Unwin, Ltd., 1931. Pp. 415. 15s. 


“ Wuar is the difference between art and life?’ That is the tra- 
ditional question by which (allowing for the moment that beauty, 
the object studied by esthetics, is to be found mainly, if not solely, 
through or in art) we may best test a theory which, like Mr. Reid’ 8, 
is on the whole traditional. Beauty, according to Mr. Reid, is 

“the character in an esthetic object of satisfying, complete, self- 
sufficient expressiveness ” (p. 128). What the object expresses or 
embodies and what we enjoy in it are values or valuable meanings. 

“When an object of perception—w hether actual or imaginal per- 
ception or both—is contemplated ‘ imaginatively ’, that is, so that 
it appears in its very qualities and forms to express or embody 
valuable meaning, and when that embodied meaning is enjoyed 
intrinsically, for its own sake, and not for its practical, or cognitive, 
or existential implications, then the contemplation is esthetic 
contemplation, and the total complex before the mind we may call 
an ‘ esthetic’ object ” (p. 43). Value (positive) is the fulfilment 
or (negative) the pencetion of tendency (p. 61). The prime values 
for us, on which our appreciation of all values is based, are the values 
of our own bodies and minds, whose processes we immediately ex- 
perience (p. 126). Examples of embodied values are: a particular 
Joy, or tenderness, or conflict, which the dancer may, roughly speaking, 
be said to express in a dance (p. 60) ; sounds which appear as cheerful, 
melancholy, eerie, pathetic, sad; orange colour expressing high- 
spiritedness, good cheer, blatancy; blue expressing simplicity, 
restfulness, or reserve (pp. 75-76); directness, stability, expressed 
by straight lines, and vigour, vitality, grace, fluidity, hesitation, 
embodied in curves (p. 83); anguish, sorrow, vengeance, contempt, 
weakness, determination, love, triumph, despair, dignity, romance, 
solemnity, (pp. 276, 279) are other values which may roughly be 
said to be embodied in works of art. When we say that values are 
expressed by or embodied in the esthetic object we mean that they, 
certain states, certain tendencies or hormic drives and their fulfil- 
ment or thwarting, are in our bodies or minds; the object is the 
source or cause of the value-experience or is its terminal object ; 
but the imagination sees the values in the object, it thinks them in 
or into it, fuses them in it, imputes them to it. To do this is the 
function of imagination (pp. 78-79, 91 and passim). Expression is 
direct when sensa or forms by their own qualities cause or stimu- 
late value-experiences in our bodies or minds (pp. 77-95) ;_ the object 
expresses values indirectly when these are associated with it (pp. 97- 
115). 

Now when in an actual situation, in relation to actual persons or 
things, [ eat or drink, love or hate, fear or hope, exercise kindness 
or cruelty, rejoice or sorrow, then I have experience of life. I live 
through experiences, I experience or enjoy values positive or negative, 
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tendencies or “ hormic drives” in me find their fulfilment or are 
thwarted. If, then, we were to say (as Mr. Reid does not say) that 
tragedy satisfies sadistic or masochistic tendencies, certain poems 
or paintings the sex instinct, the battle-pieces of the Iliad com- 
bative tendencies, certain passages in the Iliad and Odyssey tendencies 
to eat, and that the pleasure in beautiful forms is the enjoyment of 
our own muscular experiences, we should be considering our esthetic 
experiences as interchangeable with torturing people or being tortured 
by them, with the sex act, with fighting or eating, with massage. 
In short we should be identifying “art” with “life”. If, on the 
other hand, we said that the wsthetic object can only be grasped 
by the imagination and can no more be lived through than a quads 
ratic equation, or at any rate that the imaginative apprehension is 
one thing and the living through is another, just as exemplifying the 
laws of motion by our movement is different from understanding 
them, we should be contrasting art and life. There are, of course, 
many other ways of differentiating the two. But the alternatives 
here given are the commonest and most easily understood; the 
contrast is that between practice (life) and theoria or contemplation. 
This latter contrast has very relative validity (according to Dr. 
Schiller, almost none) and requires careful analysis. Briefly its 
import is this: In practice (life) our relation to another is that of 
acting upon and being acted upon; in contemplation there is only 
activity in ourselves and we neither act nor are acted upon, though 
practice may precede and follow contemplation. It is a pity that 
Mr. Reid who is so able at analysis that he is sometimes tempted to 
use it even superfluously, has not given it us here, though he makes 
use of the terms ‘ practice ’ and ‘ practical ’ sometimes in important 
arguments. I think, however, that he could not and perhaps would 
not deny that practice or life consists in the fulfilment or thwarting 
of tendencies or “ hormic drives ”’. 

It is obvious from the outline here given of his theory that Mr. 
Reid must be classed with those who, indirectly at least, identify 
art with life or practice. ‘‘ Aisthetic experience ’’, he insists, “is 
a life of appetite and satisfaction’ (p. 161). It is not essentially 
delight in unity-of-complexity (p. 114), nor even in embodiment or 
expression as such, but in the values embodied or expressed, pre- 
sumably in the experiencing or iiving through of dignity, vigour, 
energy (pp. 140, 149-150), sadness, gladness, love, hate, triumph, 
despair, etc. It is quite consistent with this that his discussions of 
the sublime, of the tragic and the comic, of the romantic and classical, 
should forthwith become discussions of problems of life; that he 
should ask at length whether the sex-act can be esthetic (pp. 58-60), 
and that he should say that “in a very strict sense the communica- 
tion of esthetic experience as indeed of any experience is impossible ” 
(p. 181) : whereas we should take it for axiomatic that the “ esthetic 
experience ” can, ideally, be communicated just as the “ mathe- 
matical experience ”’ can, (7.e. communication means contemplation 
of an identical object). 
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Why should not Mr. Reid identify art and life? Firstly, because 
they are not identical: Being frightened by a storm is the practical 
“enjoyment ” or living through of the value terror. Is the esthetic 
contemplation of the terrible magnificence of the storm also the 
“enjoyment ” of this same or of a like value? But the two attitudes 
to the storm are not merely different ; they are incompatible. Our 
life-attitude to Helen may consist in love or sex tendencies, and in 
life her face may have “launched a thousand ships”; regarded 
wsthetically as a model or (in Mr. Reid’s terminology) as “‘ secondary 
subject-matter” it will launch a thousand dreams. And all the 
Helens of all artists that have ever been will tell Mr. Reid that they 
very much resent being regarded as “ secondary subject-matter ” 
by men, because these men, when they so regard them, do not 
experience “hormic drives” or tendencies, at least not those of 
love or sex. 

Secondly, because this identification of art and life gets into 
insuperable difficulties over “‘ negative values’: Superbia or “ the 
sneer of cold command ” ending in nothingness, the giving up the 
fight, the attitude of vanitas vanitatum, these are values which in 
life are “ enjoyed ”’ as very negative ; but these same when expressed 
(we are always speaking roughly, Mr. Reid would agree, when we try 
to name that which a work of art expresses) in Shelley’s Ozymandias, 
in Stanzas Written in Dejection, in Ecclesiastes, in Hardy’s novels, 
or in Macbeth’s ‘“ To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow ”, 
are enjoyed as definitely positive, attractive values; they are as 
positive as the values embodied in Browning’s Rabbi Ben Ezra or 
A Grammarian’s Funeral. This disparateness between life-valuation 
and esthetic valuation has been felt to be not superficial by Yeats, 
who speaks of art as the forgiveness of all sins, and by Renan and 
Joseph Conrad who thought the way to find the evil in the Universe 
good was to look at it esthetically; it is also fundamental in 
Schopenhauer. Mr. Reid speaks of the difficulty as “ really very 
slight” (p. 290). Nevertheless it gives him considerable trouble. 
At one time he suggests that embodied negative values, in spite of 
the positive satisfaction of the expression, depress us, that is, they 
are really negative and “enjoyed” negatively (pp. 221, 307-308), 
and that our pleasure in them may be due to “ the fulfilment of the 
natural instinctive tendency to withdraw ”’ (p. 290); but at another 
time he maintains that in art our reaction to negative values should 
not be that of “turning away from” them (pp. 298-302); but in 
that case they are not “enjoyed” as negative, and this, I think, 
is the truth. Yet again there is the hint (p. 291) that the value 
enjoyed is the fulfilment of the need or tendency to attend; but 
if this is applied to the expression of positive values also, as it should 
be, then we must say that the esthetic activity is as little the 
enjoyment of negative or positive values expressed as our enjoy- 
ment of our intellectual interest in the causes or nature of disease, 
crime or goodness is the enjoyment of disease, crime or goodness. 
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Thirdly, Mr. Reid should not so express his theory as to make 
us think that he is identifying art and life, because he does not mean 
to identify them. On the contrary, he does much to distinguish 
them. The most unassailable and illuminating distinction that can 
be made while still maintaining that the esthetic experience “ is 
a life of appetite and satisfaction’, he gives us when he insists 
(especially on pp. 273, 279) that the value enjoyed in a work of art 
cannot as a whole be enjoyed in life. Only its elements can be found 
in life; but even these are transformed in the organic whole. If 
Mr. Reid will forgive the coarsening of succinctness, we may put 
the theory thus: only in art can we both have our cake and eat it, 
and in this organic connection both the having and the eating are 
different from what they are in life where they occur only apart. 

But to be told that what we find in art is not to be found in life 
is not enough. This does not tell us what all zsthetic experiences 
have im common which differentiates them from all life experiences. 
The differentia, we feel, remembering the “ pure pleasures” of 
hearing and seeing, may be in that esthetic experience is not “a 
life of appetite and satisfaction ’’, that in it we in no sense either have 
our cake or eat it, that in relation to art which is said to express anger 
or terror we do not really enjoy anger or terror as we do when we 
are angry or terrified. Mr. Reid also seems to feel this. And so 
he defines directly the wsthetic activity as contemplation. In- 
directly the same is done by the theory of “ distance ” (p. 55 sqq.) : 
for to say that the value esthetically enjoyed must have “ distance ” 
is to say that it is really an object to a subject unlike, for example, 
the anger which is part of the angry person and so is neither “ dis- 
tant’ from nor an object to him while he is angry. But curiously 
enough, Mr. Reid seems to think almost that to contemplate values 
is the only way to enjoy them and that to live through them, to eat 
and drink, love and hate, hope and fear, is not to enjoy them (see 
especially pp. 276, 300-301, 161, 163, 139-140). However that may 
be, the esthetic experience, according to him, is a contemplation 
which is an enjoyment and an enjoyment which is a contemplation. 

But both contemplation and enjoyment, he has to admit, are 
present in practice also (pp. 37-39, 300). What other differenti 
of the esthetic does he give then? The meaning or value embodied 
in art “‘ is enjoyed intrinsically and not for its practical, or cognitive, 
or existential implications” (p. 43). Rather vaguely Mr. Reid 
implies that practice is doing or experiencing merely for the sake 
of other doing or experiencing, or else conceptual planning (pp. 37, 
40, 53, 242). But practice, as we have urged, is a term relative to 
contemplation, and should mean simply acting upon or being acted 
upon. There are many such activities and passivities which are 
not essentially planning and which are, as he admits (p. 58), enjoyed 
for their own sakes. As thus enjoyed they also partake to some 
extent of that completeness, self-sufficiency and isolation which he 
rightly gives as a very marked characteristic of the values embodied 
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in art (p. 306) but which cannot belong to these only. AKsthetically 

‘‘ enjoyed ” values may perhaps be differentiated from lived-through 
values by the degree of contemplation involved which is less in the 
latter than in the former, as he implies. But the real differentia 
is perhaps that practice or life, or the living through of values is 
enjoyment of values while the westhetic experience is not. To say 
this would do away with many difficulties but also with Mr. Reid’s 
theory. 

The consideration of what is denoted by “enjoyment not for 
its existential implications ’’ would certainly take us very far in the 
philosophy of art. But it is not a consideration seriously pursued 
by the author. Nor, with his theory, could he do much with it. 
For the work of art as a perceptual object, after all, exists, and 
what is most important in it, namely the “ embodied values ”’, are, 
as he repeatedly declares, processes in our bodies or minds; they 
are therefore existential events, precisely like lived-through values. 
How, then, can the lack of existential implication be important as 
a differentia ? 

The differentia which Mr. Reid really considers important is 
‘embodiment’. Values are in art enjoyed as embodied. But 
surely in drinking and eating, loving or hating, we enjoy embodied 
values. The latter are “embodied” in us, in other persons, in 
objects, in the whole situation and they seem to reside in, to colour 
and give character to all its elements. But Mr. Reid insists that 
“ ordinarily and in practical frame of mind” we do not “ really 
imagine and enjoy the what as if it were actually there in the body ” 
The latter is taken as a sign only (p. 53 and ¢f.-p. 360). Not that he 
thinks that in the esthetic object the values actually and really are 
there. They are always in us, he repeatedly and emphatically 
asserts ; but by a species of ‘llasion they seem to be in the object 
(pp. 77-79, 139-143, 149-150, 391). This illusion is the work of ‘the 
esthetic imagination and the characteristic of the esthetic experience. 

Thus the whole burden of this theory is thrown on the imagina- 
tion. Yet about the latter we get little more than tautologies : 
Imagination is xsthetic seeing, and esthetic seeing is aesthetically 
imputing to the object or fusing into it qualities so that they are 
relevant to it or seem to reside in it in an esthetic way; for there 
may be imputation, illusion, fusion, and relevance, which are not 
esthetic. Tautology may be inevitable. But what is remarkable 
is that apparently everything is due to the subject and nothing to 
the object. For the imagination imputes or fuses partly effects 
produced upon us by the object, but mainly associations. And the 
associations may be quite private and accidental. Hence, given 
different body-mind constitutions or different associations, what 
is a trashy poem or ugly building to one may be beautiful to another, 
though “ beauty and ugliness are real and objective qualities” and 
there is “ real existence of real ugliness and real beauty in the one 
case and in the other” (pp. 207-212, 97, 101-102, 105, 139). We 
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think here of Wordsworth’s, Coleridge’s and Ruskin’s “ imagination 
and fancy’, Ruskin’s “ penetrative imagination” and his de- 
preciation of the “ pathetic fallacy ”’, of Flaubert’s “ impersonalism ”’ 
and De Maupassant’s “le mot juste’, of innumerable discussions 
as to the nature of true symbolism. In all these it is implied that 
artists in creating, and still more we in contemplating, their work, 
have to deal with appearances indeed, but with appearances possessed 
of an intrinsic, authoritative, compulsive meaning the reading of 
which exacts the elimination of the merely subjective, of mere 
association, or of mere effect upon our body-mind, as ruthlessly 
as does the reading of truth from the scientist. (Wetness, I remem- 
ber Mr. James Stephen saying, we must discount, if we want to 
appreciate the true nature of water; for water is wet to or on us 
only, not to or in itself.) The intrinsic meaning of appearances 
—that is the central problem of esthetics. Alternatively, if we 
must speak in terms of “ values’, we may say that the esthetic 
experience presents us with the claim that things as well as persons 
and animal and vegetable nature, or rather that appearances con- 
nected with these, possess intrinsic values, independently of their 
relation to or effect upon us, and that these values we read directly 
and not by mere analogy of what occurs in us. (We should, how- 
ever, not define values as Mr. Reid does, and we should speak of 
reading them rather than enjoying them; that is, we should think 
of esthetic appreciation as more like mathematical appreciation 
than like a tendency-fulfilment experience such as the living through 
of anger, fear, or love.) Such at any rate is the datum which the 
esthetic experience hands over to the philosopher. That datum, like 
any other, he should be chary of explaining away. If he explains 
it away by attributing all the qualities of the object to the subject, 
he is guilty of the characteristic vice of the psychologist. From 
this vice Mr. Reid is by no means free in spite of his orthodox procul 
este profani allocution to psychologists at the beginning of his book. 

But he has qualms about applying to nature his explanation of 
art. What we find in nature, he thinks (chap. xiv.), cannot with 
equal ease be explained as simply “imputed” to it or seen there 
by illusion. Therefore he gives a philosophy of our appreciation 
of nature which is different from that of our appreciation of art. 
But our appreciation of art and our appreciation of nature, whether 
it be esthetic or mystical appreciation of nature, are not funda- 
mentally different, at least not in the respects he alleges: the 
knowledge that in art there is an intelligent author does not affect 
our appreciation ; our attitude to the Venus of Milo would remain 
the same if we discovered that the weather was the artificer. That 
the wsthetic appreciation of nature as of art is concerned with 
appearances, Mr. Reid admits. But the same applies to the 
“mystical” attitude to nature: genuine primitive nature-worship 
does not distinguish sharply between appearance and reality, and 
even Wordsworth felt “a Presence” in the apparent and not in the 
“ontological” “light of setting suns”. Both in works of art 
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and in nature we are aware of a spirit “literally” immanent in 
the appearances of matter. True, we know we can make and un- 
make the works of art; but we can also change nature. Mr. Reid 
obscures the problem by choosing his examples from animal and vege- 
table nature only, although the nature of rock, water, clouds and sun- 
sets makes no less and perhaps more of an appeal to the esthetic as to 
the mystic mood. Finally, just as the world of works of art is a world 
of independent isolated monads or absolutes, so nature is a pantheon 
of mutually uncommunicating spirits or gods. For this reason, be- 
cause there are innumerable gods in it, and because their value is 
esthetic only, one demurs to Mr. Reid’s suggestion that God (The 
One and Perfect) is immanent in nature. It is not for nothing that 
the Hellenic quasi-monotheism of Plato and Hebraic monotheism 
alike discourage the worship of nature as well as that of art, and 
that mystics or others who have found God no longer look for him 
in nature and art. It would be interesting to try and see whether 
people like Shelley, Wordsworth, W. H. Hudson and Mary Webb are 
not more artistically true, less mawkish, sentimental and moralising, 
when they frankly worship gods in nature than when they strive to 
discover God there. 

In this chapter Mr. Reid touches upon problems worthy the 
esthetic philosopher’s mettle. For more light upon these as well 
as others, not excluding that of the esthetic object’s claim to be 

universal as well as an individual (Mr. Reid rather inadequately 
says “universal”? means “important” or “ essential”), we might 
well have forgone the many pages given up to opera, song, ballet, 
the sublime, the tragic, the comic, the humorous, the witty, the 
3 the classical, and romantic. Mr. Reid does not convince me 
that the pbilosopher can do more than be a chorus to the wranglings 
between artists or critics on these pseudo-concepts. That anyone 
can say anything useful about the distinction between classical 
and romantic, or that any two persons even mean to mean the same 
things by these terms, no one will convince me. 

This review will rightly be thovght churlish and ungenerous if 
it leaves the impression that Mr. Reid’s large and able book is wholly 
made up of lacune and superfluities. It is not meant to do that. 
Some injustice I must have done to his work in cutting up the order 
of exposition by trying to find answers to questions put in my own 
way. though this is the only means to understand an intelligent 
treatise such as Mr. Reid’s. In their context his arguments are 
more suggestive than they appear here and they are always lucid 
and precise. They will interest all and convince some. Here and 
there, had they been pursued further, they would have convinced 
me too. Perhaps my whole grouse is that Mr. Reid has not written 
the more philosophical and ambitious book he tells us he had 
originally planned. If my criticism will stimulate him to achieve 
that work it will indeed be creative criticism and will have won much 
for me and for all interested in the philosophy of beauty. 


P. LEon. 
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Eidetic Imagery. By E. R. Jaenscu. Translated by Oscar OESER. 
Kegan Paul, 1930. Pp. 136. 7s. 6d. 


Tue title of this book is somewhat misleading. It is true that it 
is a book about eidetic imagery, but it assumes knowledge of them, 
and particularly of all the detailed investigations w hich have been 
carried on by the Marburg school in connection with them. The 
reader is constantly being referred to the important collection of 
essays, Uber den Aufbau der Wahrnehmungswelt, edited by Prof. 
Jaensch and published in 1923. It would have been more helpful 
to readers who were not au fait with the situation if the translation 
contained some summary of that work, and also of the later 
Aufbau des Bewusstseins, to which frequent reference is made in 
part 3 which deals with ‘recent developments’. Unfortunately 
the developments in question are practically unintelligible unless 
one has recourse to the Aufbau des Bewusstseins itself. 

But the book does not only treat of eidetic ee: ; it takes in a 
very large number of subjects for its size— Typological methods in 
Psychology ’, capillary malformation in myxoedema, the integrate 
and disintegrate types—and the transition from one subject to 
another is often abrupt and confusing. 

One is tempted to think that this confusion of a variety of subjects 
is rather typical of the Marburg school. They have discovered, 
investigated, and described a very important phenomenon—the 
‘ Anschauungsbild ’ or eidetic image—and, as Prof. Jaensch prides 
himself, they have not stopped there. The discovery has suggested 
other lines of research, a theory of psychological types and a genetic 
theory of perceptual development. This in itself may be all to 
the good, but the questions involved are not clearly distinguished. 

There are two main theses. In the first place primitive man and 
children are said to be more closely involved in their worlds than 
civilised and adult man, their phenomenal worlds are less ‘ true’ 
to the real world, their desires, beliefs and memories are fused to 
form an environment which does not correspond to the world of 
scientific inference. We have a series of human types stretching 
from a condition at one end of the scale, in which there is extreme 
‘coherence ’ or cohesion between subjective and objective factors, 
to a stage at the other end where we have complete objectivity in 
perception, detachment from the outer world, and a complete 
differentiation of faculties—where desire is desire, perception per- 
ception, and memory memory, and they do not merge into and con- 
fuse one another. This way of looking at things is familiar. We 
all know the kind of evidence, summarised for instance by Werner 
in his Entwicklungspsychologie, for a different and more ‘ subjective ’ 
world in children and savages as compared with ourselves, and it is 
of great practical and theoretic value. 

The second thesis is that perception is developed out of eidetic 
imagery. The difficulty is that these two quite different subjects 
are not clearly distinguished. 
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There are, what one may call ‘ levels of discussion ’ in psychology 
which should not be confused with one another. There is the level 
at which one discusses phenomenology—the different sorts of items 
which make up our experience, and the level at which one gets a 
general view of the relation of the organism to its environment, and 
at this level there is an important problem to be faced : what is the 
relation between its immediate phenomenal world and the real 
world in which it is supposed to exist ? 

Prof. Jaensch has something to say at both these levels, but he 
confuses the problems involved at the one with those involved at 
the other. 

There are two great pit-falls. Firstly there is the danger of con- 
fusing the phenomenal world of the ‘ normal adult’ with the * real ’ 
world of the scientist, and secondly one may mix up the phenomena- 
lism of presentations with their content. 

Let us turn to eidetic images. They are aroused in suitable 
subjects by making them look at a bright picture, and then, when 
the picture has been removed, asking them to describe what they see 
in its place, or on a projection field somewhere else. It is emphasised 
that the subjects must only describe what they see outside of them- 
selves—over there. This projected or external quality is instanced 
to the subjects by causing them to have after-images first and the 
“ over-there-ness ’ of them made clear. The colour of the E.Ls are 
usually positive, the details of the presentation are surprising, the 
selection of detail from the objects presented for fixation are deter- 
mined by the interests of the subjects, the presentations themselves 
may often be altered ‘at will’, and occasionally what cannot be 
remembered in the ordinary way is, as it were, ‘ read off’ the eidetic 
image. 

The eidetic image then is emphatically said to be a presentation 
sui generis (p. 11). By that must be meant that it differs pheno- 
menologically from all other kinds of presentations, and that it 
could not be called an image nor a perception nor an after-image. 

The difference between the eidetic image and the image is certainly 
not a difficult matter to determine: one is ‘ out there’ in a sense in 
which the other is not. 

The difference, however, between the eidetic image and the per- 
cept is a little less easy to describe because though both are ‘ out 
there’ and usually not confused with one another, in exceptionally 
strong cases (as Dr. Jaensch points out on p. 18) they are. This 
confusion is illustrated in some experiments performed by H. 
Bamberger [Aufbau des Bewusstseins, p. 338], who ingeniously 
staged a situation in which eidetic images were projected into a 
field when they lay side by side with percepts of the same kind of 
content (rectangles, etc.), and many eidetics were unable to tell the 
difference between the eidetic image and the percepts. We must 
assume, I think, that they regarded all they saw before them as 
‘real’. The Marburg interpretation is that the eidetic image is 
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present, though confused with the perceptions ; but I should say that 
if the images were ‘taken as real’, there was perception only, and 
not imagery atall. No doubt the aetiology was peculiar, but from the 
phenomenological point of view, which seems to me the only point 
of view for distinguishing one kind of experience from another, 
the causal factors involved are irrelevant. Bamberger’s own re- 
marks (ibid., p.. 341) are illuminating. He suggests that eidetics 
can have a very odd experience. They can see something which 
(1) is seen as not real or (2) is seen as perhaps real and perhaps not. 
“Die Welt der Wirklichkeit steht fiir uns starr,” says Bamberger, 
but for the eidetics the possibility is open for something which is 
very difficult to describe, which is ‘ outside ’ them, and which is not 
‘ starr ’. 

What then about the difference between the eidetic image and 
the after-image? Jaensch objects to their being classed together 
because there is liable to be more imagination in the eidetic image, 
it may contain more detail, it lasts longer, and it may reappear after 
a long interval. He admits that many eidetic images are closely 
allied to after-images; but when they are said to differ from them 
it always seems to be a question of content, or behaviour, and not a 
question of phenomenology. This confusion between the cause and 
behaviour of presentations and the nature of presentations is re- 
sponsible for a great deal of muddled thinking in psychology. The 
question is, can eidetic images be distinguished from after-images 
just as clearly as after-images can be distinguished from images 
proper ? or have we to enlarge our concept of after-images ? or in- 
include after-images as a class of eidetic images about the behaviour 
and content of which (not the phenomenal nature) we can make special 
remarks ? 

The position seems to be that when certain people are stimulated 
in certain ways, and when the stimulus ceases to operate, under 
certain environmental conditions they may perceive something, 
or under other conditions they may have a curious experience which 
may be a kind of after-image in nature, but which does not have 
the ‘reality’ of perception nor the ‘internal’ quality of imagery. 

The Marburg school has carried on the great tradition of German 
psychology, and has made a quantity of careful detailed investiga- 
tions into curiosities of perception—especially visual perception. 
Some of the results of these investigations are contained in the two 
books mentioned above, Aufbau der Wahrnehmungswelt and Aufbau 
des Bewusstseins. They are particularly interested in deviations 
in perception from what one’s beliefs about the causes of percep- 
tion would lead one to expect. They fall roughly under two headings. 
Some are meaningful, e.g. the consistency of apparent magnitude, and 
some are simply odd, e.g. Jaensch’s covariant phenomenon. (If 
you have three threads side by side in the same plane, and move 
an outside one forward or back, then the other outside one will 
appear displaced sometimes in the same direction, sometimes in 
the opposite direction.) These discrepancies are more startling 
in the eidetic than in the non-eidetic. 
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The argument runs now as follows. Where there is a discrepancy 
some internal factor is responsible for it, the discrepancy is more 
pronounced among eidetics, eidetics are found among children, 
therefore there is a development in which “ perception gradually 
achieves an ever higher degree of point to point correspondence with 
external stimuli ’’, from a stage where there was extreme divergence, 
And where there is great discrepancy between perception and stimulus 
Prof. Jaensch says that the world for such persons is ‘ hemieidetic ’, 
It is just here that the distinctions I mentioned above are important. 
On page 124 he speaks of perceptual processes receiving an “ eidetic 
component’. As far as I can see all that he can mean is that the 
accent of interpretation or explanation of the perceptions in question 
lies on internal factors and not on factors external to the organism. 
The ‘eidetic quality’ is not a phenomenological one at all, but 
means ‘ having the same sort of causal history in certain important 
respects as eldetic imagery’. An “eidetic component” would 
mean that what was seen outside was a patchwork of percept and 
eidetic imagery, if the words were taken seriously. 

The above analysis is relevant in view of Jaensch’s attempt to 
derive percepts from eidetic imagery. If he means that at certain 
stages of ontological and phylogenetic development the accent of 
explanation of the content of the external world lies inside (central 
factors, higher centres, or whatever one may choose to call them) 
and not outside in the world of ‘stimuli’, then he may very well 
be right. But that is a vastly different thing from saying that man 
once simply had eidetic images all the time, and gradually came to 
have percepts; for which there is, as far as I can see, no evidence 
whatever. Even if the world taken as real is as extreme a case of 
invention as the wildest world of a dementia praecox patient, if it 
is taken as real it is a percept and not an eidetic image, though its 
causal history may have more in common with that held responsible 
for eidetic imagery than with that which we connect with normal 
adult perception. 

If this be accepted, then the whole story of “ eidetic phenomena 
presupposing a high degree of coherence with the external world ” 
(p. 117) is unnecessary. There are at least three possibilities. (1) 
A person may live in a world not. taken as real—an eidetic world, 
phenomenologically speaking, (2) he may live in a world taken as 
real, the characteristics of which are different from those which 
physical and physiological science would lead us to expect, (3) he 
may live in a world taken as real, whose characteristics can in most 
cases easily be correlated with external stimuli. There seems no 
evidence whatever for (1) ever having existed, and ample evidence 
for (2) and (3). But phenomenologically (2) is as objective as (3), and 
there is no more ‘ coherence ’ between a person and his no. 2 world 
than there is between a person who lives in a no. 3 world and his 
world. That is to say, the phenomenal worlds are experientially 
of equal objectivity to those who live in them. 
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If, however, we turn to a different plane and consider the relation 
between the phenomenal world of the organism and the supposed 
‘real’ world, then we can speak of the subjectivity of one phenomenal 
world and the objectivity of another; but when we do this we are 
using the words ‘ subjective ’ and ‘ objective ’ in a special sense, and 
we must be careful not to muddle the phenomenal world in which 
we happen to live with the ‘ real’ world of science, because they are 
very different things. 

What the Marburg school has shown is that the capacity for 
eidetic imagery goes with a constitution in which the accent of 
interpretation is on internal factors rather than on external ones. 

Jaensch’s theory of types—the integrated and disintegrated— 
deals with the relation between an organism and its ‘real’ (not 
phenomenally ‘ real’) environment. The experiences are pheno- 
menally of the same order, but in relation to the real world they 
must be interpreted differently. 

This does not, of course, mean that the connection between eidetic 
imagery and ‘ subjectively ’ determined phenomenal world is irrele- 
vant. Itis what we might have expected, but it does not give us 
grounds for saying that perception is developed from eidetic imagery. 

The arguments in favour of what Jaensch calls ‘ Typology’ as a 
method in psychology are unanswerable. People have complained 
that what is only found in the experience of a few people should 
not be made the basis of a developmenta! theory of perception. 
Jaensch replies that if we take extreme instances of psychic pheno- 
mena and look carefully at them, we shall be in a better position to 
notice items in normality which otherwise would have been missed, 
and an explanatory scheme may be suggested to us. This is true. 
Exaggeration, like caricature, does throw a light on normality. Be- 
cause we discover that internal factors can be responsible for such 
striking experiences as eidetic imagery, we tend to look out for such 
‘subjective ’ factors elsewhere, and we find that we can build a 
scheme in which there is a gradual increase in the part played by 
such subjective factors as we pass back from the normal adult 
experience to the experiences of children and savages, so far as they 
can be inferred. But that again does not entitle us to derive adult 
perception, gua perception, from eidetic imagery. 

The book is an example of the danger of seeing everything through 
one pair of glasses. Just as the ‘Gestalt’ psychologists in their 
books cram together every instance of relatedness irrespective of 
the nature of the relation, because they are ‘running’ the thesis 
that everything hangs together, so the Marburg school seizes on 
any instance of marked determination by internal factors, because 
they are interested in the thesis that human experience was once far 
more dominated by interna! factors than it is now. It may be 
necessary for schools to march under banners, it may add coherence 
and energy to their work, but it often means that they will confuse 
issues which should be kept separate, because they will tend to over- 
emphasise certain features which fit in with their special interests. 


W. J. H. Sprott. 
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The Promise of Youth. Volume III of Genetic Studies of Genius. By Pro- 
FESSOR Lewis M. TERMAN, with the collaboration of Dr. BarBara 
Burks, DortHa W. JENSEN, ALICE M. Leany, HELEN MarsHALt, 
Mettra H. Open, and others. Stanford University Press and George 
G. Hatrap & Co., Ltd. 1930. Pp. xiiit+508. 21s. 


Tus is a follow-up study of the thousand gifted children whose intellectual 
and other qualities were investigated in the research described in Volume 
I. It is hoped that such studies may be continued for another twenty 
years, by which time the majority of the cases will be approaching the middle 
period of life. At the time of the present study the group is for the most 
part from 13 to 19 years old and at College or in the upper classes of school ; 
but the extreme age-range is from 8 to 27 years. Six years have elapsed 
since the original investigation of the group. There were 1438 cases 
in the original inquiry, of whom 643 formed the main experimental group ; 
and at the date of the second inquiry 1201 were still co-operating, including 
587 of the main experimental group. Between the two “ cross-sections ” 
of the child’s life there had been annual or more frequent correspondence 
with the parents and the school. 

There were 73 children still not more than 13 years of age at the time of 
the retest, and these were given again the Stanford-Binet Test. Their 
average I.Q. six years before had been 148, and it was now 140, the drop 
being mainly due to the girls of the group, and only slightly to the boys. 
Although these 73 children ranged, at the time of the original test, from 
2 to 6 years of age, there was no evidence that the drop in I.Q. was 
particularly associated with the younger ages; the eleven original two- 
year-olds had dropped in I.Q. just about as much, and no more, than any 
other age-group, if the probable errors of the measurements are taken into 
consideration. There were of course gains as well as losses, and probably 
some at least of the losses were due to the fact that many of the children 
were near the “ ceiling ” of the test and could do no more than pass every 
item. One girl did indeed perform this feat, yet gained an I.Q. of only 
173 as against her original 192. She is not however included in the calcu- 
lation of the average drop. 

The cases over 13 years of age were unsuitable for retesting by the Binet 
scale, which is only intended for children, or adults below the higher levels. 
The next older cases were retested by the Terman Group Test ; but although 
this test has more “ top ” than the Stanford-Binet, yet even it is inadequate 
to measure the older gifted children, and still older cases were therefore 
given the Thorndike College Entrance Examination. These group tests 
substantially bore out what the Binet tests of the younger cases had shown, 
that the group as a whole was still far above the average level of intelligence, 
but that a number of cases showed marked departures from the level that 
would have been expected from the scores of six years ago, most frequently 
in a downward direction, but in a few cases upward. 
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Careful inquiry into the health records, the personality traits, the racial 
ancestry, of the group whose I.Q.’s had dropped failed to show any significant 
influence of these factors, nor were any marked changes in family cir- 
cumstances found. 

An interesting part of the research, for which Miss Jensen was responsible, 
is the evaluation of the merit of prose and poetry which has been written 
by fourteen of the most literary of the gifted group. Their writings, or 
extracts, usually two specimens from each child, were intermingled with 
extracts of similar length from the juvenile writings of men and women 
who afterwards became famous writers, as Byron, Hawthorne, Burns, 
Pope, Macaulay. The 151 specimens thus assembled were then given 
for rating to seven judges, of whom four were Professors or lecturers in 
English, with previous school teaching experience, while the others were 
psychologists who had already made inquiries into the psychology of 
literary taste. The judges worked separately, and they were sometimes, 
but only seldom, able to identify a famous writer from his juvenile style, 
as when Judge D reports “‘ this sounds like Shelley”, or Judges B and F 
say “ Burns’’, on reading poems written by these at 18 and 17 respectively. 
But in the opinion of these judges, there were some of the writings of the 
Californian children which showed about as much literary promise as any 
of the twenty-eight eminent authors had shown at a corresponding age. 
Perhaps the reader of this review would like to try to say which of the 
following two fragments was written by a Californian child and which by 
Samuel Johnson, each at the age of 16 :— 


A. And this is death ?. This carven marble face, 
The effigy of one we loved so well, 
Lies on its pillow, white as are the blooms 
That early spring has heaped upon his bier. 

B. This tributary verse receive, my fair, 
Warm with an ardent lover’s fondest prayer. 
May this returning day forever find 
Thy form more lovely, more adorn’d thy mind. 


Perhaps the most remarkable production is a verse by Verda, a Californian 
girl of mixed Scottish, Irish, French and English ancestry, who was found 
to be able to read, without any instruction, at the age of four, and at five 
composed and printed, without spaces between the words, this :— 


The place I'd like to be 

Is where the spreading tree 
Spreads its shade 
And is made 

By the gentle hand of God 

In the rich, black mud. 

And the brooklet ripples down 

To the other end of town, 

And the roses are in bloom, 

And the violets give perfume, 

And the blue grass waves like bushes, 

And in the brook here wave rushes, 

But instead—a dingy town. 


In another chapter, five gifted musicians among the group are described, 
and other sections deal with children who are “ zealots” in this or that 
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school subject or hobby. It is of course extremely difficult to say 
whether any of the whole thousand are going to be men or women of genius 
in the world’s sense. Indeed, perhaps the first impression one gets from a 
rapid skimming of the book is of disappointment that among so many 
carefully selected children there is not yet one who can be said to come near 
genius in the sense in which we apply the term to Byron or Keats or Clerk 
Maxwell. But second reading makes one wonder if one has not been too 
hasty, and expected too much from children who are still for the most part 
at school and only rarely at College. What the work does seem to show is 
that there are other factors which may nullify the promise of early child- 
hood, factors of temperament and character, or merely factors of the 
environment. Joseph, for example, the brilliant eldest son of a mixed 
American and Japanese marriage (and remember the Californian prejudice 
against the Japanese), is now at seventeen the breadwinner of the family 
on the remote family ranch, and fighting both against prejudice and a poor 
soil. He wants to go to the University to study scientific stockbreeding, 
but is loth to abandon his home-responsibilities. Or Clara, brought up 
in the unconventional environment of a clairvoyant’s dingy home in a Los 
Angeles slum, whose Italian parents became intermittently divorced and 
reconciled, and whose school record has become more and more disappoint- 
ing, may perhaps claim to have had less chance than her fellows. On the 
other hand, several members of the gifted group have shown deterioration 
under exceptionally favourably circumstances, and others have won 
through obstacles. The main fact must steadily be kept in view, that as 
a group, with all these exceptions, these children still in the large majority 
of cases are far above the general level of their fellows in intelligence and in 
school and college achievement. “It is quite possible’’, say the authors, 
“that no intellect of heroic stature will emerge from the thousand gifted 
subjects of the present investigation. By the laws of chance one could 
hardly be expected, for after all the selection was made from only about a 
quarter-million children of the Californian school population. The Oxford 
Rhodes scholars are far more highly selected than our gifted group, yet from 
the hundreds who have gone from the United States during the last twenty- 
five years none has thus far risen to over-towering eminence.” 


GopFREY H. THomson. 


Studies on the Problem of Relations. Lectures delivered before the Philo- 
sophical Union, University of California. University Press, Berkeley, 
Calif. 1930. Pp. 217. $3.00. 


I am not able to regard these Studies as among the most successful of this 
well-known and valuable series. I hasten, however, to add that this 
remark involves no reflection on their authors, all of whom are competent, 
and some of whom are distinguished. I would attribute the unsatisfactory 
impression they make as a whole mainly to a somewhat infelicitous choice 
of a subject for their co-operative enterprise. The seven Californian 
Sages set out, like the seven against Thebes, to attack one of the most arid 
and intractable of philosophic problems. True, the ‘ problem of relations’ 
continues to be a manifest favourite of academic philosophy, but it should 
long ago have become evident that no laurels are to be gathered by ex- 
peditions into this desert. Questions whether ‘ relations’ exist and what 
is their ‘nature’, and whether they are ‘ valid’ and ‘ external’ or ‘internal’, 
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and what (if anything) all these terms mean, no doubt lend themselves to 
endless (and fruitless) discussion ; but it is a little surprising that they should 
have been deemed by the philosophers of the University of California at 
Berkeley worthy of being made the objective of their annual foray, the 
thirteenth. 

For the game that is played with ‘the problem of relations’ is subject 
to such very odd restrictions and conventions that all prospects of success 
seem from the outset to be seriously compromised. For example, though 
it is common enough to treat ‘relations’ with a respect bordering upon 
veneration as self-subsistent, superhuman, if not also supernatural, entities, 
one might search the literature far and wide without finding in it any reference 
to any relater, whose actions and activities constitute the relations he is 
said to ‘ recognize’, or to his purposes, ideas and feelings in so doing. By 
a tacit convention any such references are strictly taboo, and the discussion 
is vitiated from the outset by the depersonalizing fiction which enables 
every philosopher to claim the authority of ‘reason as such’ for his own 
idiosyncrasies: yet it never seems to occur to philosophers that by this 
convention they severely restrict the area of their inquiry, and may render 
the questions they discuss unmeaning and insoluble. 

It is a further convention, to the strangeness of which the academic 
separation between the departments of psychology and of philosophy 
should not have blunted our perceptions, that abstraction must be made 
from the psychological side of logical problems, and no inquiry must be 
tolerated into the psychological provenance, relations and affiliations of the 
terms used in philosophizing. Yet when the question is raised it can hardly 
be denied that notions like ‘ validity’, ‘ certainty’ and ‘necessity’ have a 
wide (and perhaps vague) psychological sense, and that feelings of ‘ validity ’ 
‘certainty ’ and ‘ necessity’ assuredly exist. If, therefore, it is desired 
to use these terms in a specific logical sense, one would expect that some 
attempt should be made to specify in what respects logical validity, certainty 
and necessity differed from psychological, before proceeding to build upon 
them elaborate structures which may prove to have little or no foundations. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that philosophic inquiries should so often 
prove abortive. 

But, to come to closer quarters with this Californian enterprise, Prof. 
D. S. Mackay leads the way with a Historical Sketch of the Problem of Rela- 
tions which traces it back to the struggles of the Platonic with the Megarian 
and Cynic Schools, and lucidly distinguishes between relations between 
things, terms and objects of knowledge. This enables him to separate the 
question of the metaphysical status of relations from that of their logical 
import and their cognitive validity. But where, one asks, is there any 
recognition of their relativity to the purpose of their relater, and so of their 
rationality and use? And his fine contempt for “ eristic arguments which 
would reduce all knowledge to the bare statement of identity’ (p. 13), 
contrasts somewhat oddly with Prof. Prall’s subsequent acceptance of the 
contention of Symbolic Logic that any law of logic is a tautology (p. 155), 
and that “there are in logic no propositions that assert anything ”’ (p. 158). 
Prof. J. Loewenberg, who discusses T'he Question of Priority, gallantly tackles 
the ambiguities of the ‘prior’. He develops the idea of R. B. Perry’s 
‘ego-centric predicament’ by declaring a ‘concentric predicament’ 
universal, meaning thereby that “ we all move in concentric circles”, each 
of which tends to include everything (p. 54). He then catalogues specifically 
the biocentric predicament, which leads to pragmatism, the archeo-centric, 
which leads to naturalism, the ego-centric, which leads to solipsism, the 
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psycho-centric, which leads to idealism, the logo-centric, which leads to 
rationalism, and the cosmo-centric, which leads to his own ‘ problematic 
realism ’ and ‘ dialectical pragmatism’. The most urgent questions this 
classificaton suggests to me is, whose ‘ mind ’ the ‘ psycho-centric ’ predica- 
ment refers to, and why it should not be called anthropo-centric ; or in other 
words, why human personality should be ignored in laying the foundations 
on which “ idealistic edifices rest” (p. 58). Prof. S. C. Pepper discusses 
‘Categories ’, with special reference to Prof. C. I. Lewis’s Mind and the 
World Order, which should not, he thinks, call them a@ priori, seeing that 
they are hypothetical, and depend for “their success in describing the 
intrinsic structure of stuff” (p. 97). Prof. V. F. Lenzen on The Nature of 
Geometrical Relations well brings out the derivation of geometry from physics 
and the variety of choices mathematicians are now-a-days admitted to have 
in constructing their science. Prof. D. W. Prall’s paper on Implication 
is the longest and perhaps the most ambitious in the volume. Without 
questioning the assumption of Symbolic Logic as a purely formal science, 
and agreeing that ‘“ tautology is the form of all the laws of logic ”’ (p. 136), 
even while arguing that tautology is meaningless, he yet aims to show 
that “logical relations . . . are actually abstracted from everyday sense 
experience, and that the attempt to make them a priori and fundamental 
instead of derivative, culminating in the view that they are not only sui 
generis but absolute . .. fails”? (p. 138). His proof of this contention 
seems to me to suffer seriously from his omission to analyse the notions of 
‘logical necessity ’ and ‘ certification’, but on page 155 he comes near to 
seeing that the ‘necessity’ concerned is a personal meaning. Prof. P. 
Marhenke discusses The Reality of Relations, and establishes “ the futility 
of Mr. [W. E.] Johnson’s attempt to reduce the relational proposition to 
the predicative form ” (p. 186). 

Finally, Prof. G. P. Adams, in his study, The Relation between Form and 
Process, not only gives a useful summary of several of the earlier lectures, 
but breaks fresh ground, and threatens to burst through the cadre of the 
whole ‘problem’. He challenges the whole antithesis of ‘form’ and 
‘matter’ in its traditional form, declares that ‘experience discloses 
active forms organizing material ’’ and suggests that ‘‘ the matter to which 
a form or category is applied may also be a process which generates 
the very form which is used to organize it’ (p. 191). Inquiring how the 
antithesis of form and matter arises, he finds that our ability to discriminate 
them depends “ upon a certain looseness of structure, upon the absence of 
invariable and universal ties or relations between the parts of our world ” 
(p. 195). An appeal to James’s psychology and its ‘law of dissociation 
by varying concomitants ’, yields the insight that ‘form’ is just the name 
for any invariant element or character amid the flux of change. But 
Prof. Adams resists the temptation of exaggerating this invariance. It 
need not be absolute. “It is enough if there be a relative invariancy ” 
(p. 196), and this is enough to satisfy “the dictum that there is no change 
without the changeless” (p. 197). He sees further that knowledge is 
discernment of form, and that in observing’ ‘‘ we rearrange and reshuffle ” 
our world (p. 198). “ Experimentation, the. voluntary inauguration of 
changes in an item’s concomitants, is in principle present from the earliest 
use of eyes and hands,” and framing a hypothesis is “‘ placing an idea in 
some novel and it may be fruitful context’’. But ‘‘ it is the loose structure 
of the world which makes this possible” (p. 199). Is not all this a fresh 
breeze of common sense dissipating philosophic fogs ?_ So is the recognition 
(p. 204 f.) that there are alternative forms and organizing principles both in 
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science and in metaphysics, and that “ both freedom and mind come into 
being only when any material does not inevitably carry with it the one form 
which organizes and determines it” (p. 208). In view of this, to what 
depths may we not expect the price of the ‘ block-universe’ of Absolutism 
and determinism to slump? Finally (p. 214), Prof. Adams also asks “‘ where 
do purposes, plans of actions, ideals, judgments of value and standards 
come from?” Certainly a pertinent question, and the putting of it shows 
that Prof. Adams has transcended the limitations of his ‘problem’. For 
there is no room for these essential constituents of owr real world among the 
unreal and fictitious abstractions of academic controversy. 


F. C. S. SCHILLER. 


Moral Sense. By James Bonar, LL.D. London: George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd. (Library of Philosophy), 1930. Pp. 304. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


I ovaut to begin with an apology for the late appearance of this review. 
The editor of Minp sent me Dr. Bonar’s volume almost a year ago, but a 
series of unfortunate circumstances has hindered me from completing and 
sending in my notice until now. 

Dr. Bonar’s work (his second contribution to the Library of Philosophy) 
is dedicated to ‘J.H.M.’ and if one is correct in expanding ‘ J.H.M.’ to 
‘Professor J. H. Muirhead ’, the compliment is well deserved. Whatever 
be the extent to which they differ from his philosophical doctrines, philo- 
sophers of all schools of thought cannot but recognise the devoted service 
which Professor Muirhead has rendered to philosophy for many years. 
Were we to reckon that service by taking account only of his share in the 
production of the ‘ Library of Philosophy ’—and that would indeed be a 
miserly reckoning—our debt of gratitude to him would be incalculably 

reat. 
‘ In his Preface, Dr. Bonar mentions that this volume fulfils a promise of 
the original programme of the ‘ Library’. It is to be concerned with an 
important type of moral theory which prevailed in this country for the 
greater part of the eighteenth century—the theory of the ‘ Moral Sense’, 
suggested by Lord Shaftesbury and developed by Francis Hutcheson. The 
volume begins with an account of Shaftesbury’s system, touching on his 
relations to Hobbes, Cudworth, and Locke. A short chapter passes in 
review the criticisms of such thinkers as Mandeville and Berkeley ; and 
the sympathetic, qualified criticism of Butler. In Chapters III. to VI. 
(inclusive), the more definitely developed doctrine of Moral Sense as found 
in Hutcheson is expounded ; and following is a chapter on ‘ Minor Critics ’. 
The author then turns to the modification of the Moral Sense theory as 
found in Hume—both the ‘ Treatise ’ and the ‘ Enquiry ’ being dealt with ; 
and after a fairly detailed exposition and discussion of Adam Smith’s 
criticism of ‘ Moral Sense’ and rejection of it in favour of ‘ Moral Senti- 
ments ’, the final chapter is devoted to a brief account of Kant’s attitude to 
the ‘ Moral Sense’ theory. In the form of an Appendix there is a dialogue 
‘Concerning Natural Gifts and Graces and the Intellectual Virtues’ in 
which ‘ Shaftesbury abides the Questioning of a Young Modern Admirer ’, 

From a writer of Dr. Bonar’s eminence, we expect a scholarly production. 
Nor are we disappointed. At the end of every chapter there are copious 
references to the literature of the period, and one feels that the author 
cannot have left many writings unexamined which might possibly throw 
light upon the doctrines expounded by him. It would be rather inappro- 
priate, therefore, to enter upon the discussion of details of Dr. Bonar’s 
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interpretation of his authors; it would be inappropriate, at any rate, for 
the reviewer whose need to learn is decidedly greater than his competence 
to discuss the views of the British Moralists. But as the author of this 
volume would naturally expect his work to aid the less as well as the more 
mature students of the period he is dealing with, it may be permissible 
to set forth the general impression of one who is rather a beginner in the 
study of British Moral theory. 

I must confess that I did not get quite so much from the book as I had 
hoped. Whether that was the result of Dr. Bonar’s method of exposition, 
or the difficulty of presenting any systematic account of the Moral Sense 
theory, or the difficulty of attuning one’s mind to the characteristic 
eighteenth century modes of thought, I do not presume to say. But, 
from whatever cause, I have not come away with any clear impression of 
the views expounded and the criticisms offered. I am loth to suggest that 
Dr. Bonar is responsible, but I have read the book through twice—with 
sufficient intervals between readings—and both times felt a lack of force 
and coherence of treatment. Curiously enough, I do not feel the same 
difficulty about the doctrines of the ‘ Moral Sense’ writers, as expounded 
by Sidgwick and Martineau. This difference between Dr. Bonar, on the 
one hand, and Sidgwick and Martineau, on the other, may really be due 
to a difference of interpretation. At any rate, the latter writers place 
much less stress on the importance of the doctrine of ‘ Moral Sense’ in 
Shaftesbury, than the former (if I do not misunderstand him) does ; and, 
on the whole, the Sidgwick-Martineau interpretation wins my allegiance. 
I have introduced this comparison, because it may possibly explain my 
trouble in reading Dr. Bonar’s work. The clue to my dissatisfaction may 
lie in the title of his book—‘‘ Moral Sense”’. Dr. Bonar takes Hutcheson 
as the chief exponent of the Moral Sense theory, regards Shaftesbury as 
having suggested it, and Hume, Adam Smith and Kant as, in their various 
ways, critics of it. No doubt this is a reasonable and sound view to take. 
But it is possible that in the attempt to exhibit the historical continuity 
of their doctrines, Dr. Bonar’s treatment of these writers has been tram- 
melled by having the idea of the ‘‘ Moral Sense ”’ always at the back of his 
mind. 

It is unfortunate that one tends to emphasise what one finds wrong with 
a book, and that one allows the good to speak for itself ; and we cannot end 
this rather ‘impressionistic’ notice without expressing sincere gratitude to 
Dr. Bonar for having undertaken that laborious research, the results of 
which have been embodied in the work before us. 

W. D. Lamont. 


Franciscan Philosophy at Oxford in the Thirteenth Century. By D. E. 
SHarp, M.A., D.Phil. Oxford University Press, 1930. 8vo, viii, 
419 pp. 2ls. 


Tuts volume is made up of a series of studies devoted to the philosophical 
doctrines of Robert Grosseteste, Thomas of York, Roger Bacon, John 
Peckam, Richard of Middleton, and Duns Scotus. The title is likely to 
raise objections, but perhaps it was not easy to find a fitting one for such a 
book. It is not really a history of Franciscan philosophy at Oxford, but, 
rather, an interpretation of some Franciscan philosophers ; but if Miss 
Sharp had selected a title accordingly, it would have been objected to her 
that Grosseteste was not a Franciscan, although he was the founder of 
the Franciscan school at Oxford. On the other hand, we are not sure that 
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Richard of Middleton was an Oxford man; in fact, we are not even absolutely 
sure that he was an Englishman, so that from that point of view alone it 
would be difficult to justify the title. But, after all, these are minor points. 
When all is said, it remains true that the reader will find here a collection 
of doctrines that are not only important in themselves, but intimately 
connected, and certainly related to the Franciscan Oxford School. 

In dealing with these doctrines, a strictly consistent scheme has been 
followed throughout the whole work. The author has selected a series of 
problems for detailed exposition and summarised the answers given to 
them by the above-mentioned philosophers: theory of becoming, types of 
becoming, matter in its static aspect, form in its static aspect, psychology, 
angelology, natural theology. By forcing upon every one of the philos- 
ophers the same series of questions, the book acquires an indisputable 
unity, but only at the cost of a somewhat excessive rigidity. It is only 
fair to say, however, that, the questions selected being crucial ones, the 
series of their answers amounts to a fairly complete inventory of each one 
of the philosophies considered. Let it be added that it is difficult to be 
more exacting than Miss Sharp in the selection and analysis of the material 
to be used in a work of the kind. No second-hand material is to be found 
in the whole book; all quotations are drawn from the original sources, 
even, as is the case with the almost unknown doctrine of Thomas of York, 
when they are entirely manuscript. We have therefore to deal with a 
very valuable contribution to the knowledge of one of the most important 
philosophical movements of the thirteenth century, or, rather, with an 
extremely useful collection of materials for the further study of that 
movement. 

It would be an impossible task to summarise the conclusions of the book ; 
in fact such a summary can be found in the last thirty-seven pages of the 
volume, and it is rather a catalogue of theses than a systematic interpretation 
of the Franciscan philosophy and its evolution. The personal outlook 
of the author is felt rather in casual observations, not infrequent and 
scattered throughout the whole book, than in any endeavour to reduce the 
mass of historical facts to some kind of intelligible unity. Some of these 
observations, interesting as they may be, will seem objectionable, and 
in need of qualification. For instance, can it be said ot Grosseteste that, 
throughout the De luce, where most of the ‘light metaphysics’ is chiefly 
expounded, “‘the cosmogony of Genesis is disregarded” (p. 19, n. 1) ? 
Grosseteste himself would have been surprised by the statement. The 
very fact that we see him trying to explain the formation of the world by 
light alone shows us that what he means to give is a commentary on the 
third verse of Genesis : “‘ And God said, Let there be light: and there was 
light.” His interpretation of the text may be very loose, but he certainly 
does not mean to disregard it. In the same chapter (pp. 28-29) Grosseteste 
is treated as the first of the English School to suggest the theory of the 
plurality of forms; but the fact that he recognises a form of corporeity 
does not prove it, since this is a doctrine borrowed from Avicenna, where 
it does not imply a real plurality of forms. Concerning Roger Bacon, it 
is rather hard to consider his Opus majus as containing a paraphrase of 
Roger Marston’s Quaestio disputata (p. 162, n. 2). Of course, we are 
not quite sure of the dates, but the Opus majus was written between 1266 
and 1268, whereas Roger Marston was still studying in Paris in 1270. 
Besides, it is enough to compare both texts to see that if there is a fragment 
inserted in one of them, it has been borrowed from Bacon, whose style is 
so easily recognisable and different from that of Roger Marston. Such 
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details, however, do not detract from the usefulness of Miss Sharp’s 
doctrinal repertory ; her book will certainly be very frequently quoted, 
and still more often used by historians who will forget to quote it. The 
truest kind of success indeed. 

E. Ginson, 


Reason and Nature: an Essay on the Meaning of Scientific Method. By 
Morris Conen. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 1931. 21s, 


Tuts is a book of which it is not easy to give a succinct account. In plan 
it belongs to the type of the Hinleitung in die Philosophie ; it covers a wide 
range of subjects—including mathematics, biology, the social sciences, 
jurisprudence, and ethics,—and in respect of each topic of which he treats 
Professor Cohen discusses the kind of knowledge at which, by rigorously 
adhering to philosophically disciplined methods of reasoning, we should 
aim and which we may hope to attain. On the other hand, it is not the 
author’s object to explain to beginners what philosophy is about ; and if 
he addresses himself to ‘ thoughtful readers irrespective of their previous 
philosophic studies ’, and has ‘ therefore avoided technical terms so far as 
was consistent with substantial accuracy ’, he is very definitely concerned 
to expose prevalent errors, and to lead his readers, if not to embrace 
prescribed philosophical positions, at any rate to adopt a certain definite 
attitude towards all philosophical problems. That attitude is one of 
resolute loyalty to the processes of impartial reason. ‘ Our reason may bea 
pitiful candle-light in the dark and boundless seas of being, but we have 
nothing better, and woe to those who wilfully try to put it out’. The 
chief forms of philosophical error against which, at the present day, it is 
necessary to wage war are, on the one hand, the belief that only ‘ brute 
facts’, only particulars, whether conceived as physical or mental entities, 
are real (though surely nominalism of this kind is now somewhat out of 
fashion) ; and, on the other hand, the belief, to be encountered in many 
guises, that mysticism can furnish a key to the discovery of communicable 
knowledge. William James, Bergson, Croce, and Spengler are among 
the leading heresiarchs against whose anti-rational teaching Professor 
Cohen utters a warning. Unreason of the quasi-mystical type is much 
helped by the use of romantic and emotion-fraught words such as ‘ Life’, 
‘ Experience ’, ‘ Reality’, ‘Creative’, ‘Constructive’, and ‘ Synthetic’. 
The plan of the book is as follows: Book I, under the rubric ‘ Reason and 
the Nature of Things.” deals in the first place with the ‘ insurgence against 
reason’ which the author finds to be characteristic of much modern 
speculation ; and contains a general vindication of ‘ reason’ against such 
rivals as tradition, authority, intuition, and instinct. Chapters III and IV, 
entitled respectively ‘ Reason and Scientific Method ’, and ‘the Metaphysics 
of Reason and Scientific Method’, set forth in outline Professor Cohen’s views 
on some of the main problems of logic, in relation to the discovery of 
scientific truth, such as Probability, Induction, and the a priori. A 
principle to the importance of which the author frequently recurs as a guide 
to rational thought is what he calls the ‘ principle of polarity ’, by which 
he means ‘that opposites such as immediacy and mediation, unity and 
plurality, the fixed and the flux, substance and function, ideal and real, 
actual and possible, etc., like the north (positive) and the south (negative) 
poles of a magnet, all involve each other when applied to any significant 
entity.’ 
Book IT treats of ‘ Reason in Natural Science ’, and contains discussions 
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of the nature of mathematics, ‘mechanism and causality in Physics’, 
‘Law and Purpose in biology’, and ‘ psychology in natural science’. 
The author insists that fidelity to the axiom that the world is rational does 
not exclude recognition that phenomena causally explained, and mathe- 
matical propositions strictly deduced, may yet and do actually contain 
novelty. 

Book III, treating of ‘ Reason in Social Science’, contains discussions of 
the logical apparatus and postulates appropriate to history, jurisprudence, 
and ethics. Here, as in the earlier titles, Professor Cohen’s primary con- 
cern is to attack all deviation from the ideal of impartial and un-tendencious 
rationalism. He insists with welcome vivacity upon the impossibility of 
deducing ‘ ought’ from ‘is’; and gives expression to well-timed protests 
against the disservice rendered by the romanticism of the ‘historical 
method ’ to the criticism of existing institutions and to the cause of rational 
progress, particularly in the field of law. 

As those readers know who have enjoyed a previous acquaintance with 
Professor Cohen’s writings, he possesses an exceptionally wide and pro- 
found acquaintance with subjects outside the domain of technical phil- 
osophy, and writes of mathematics, physics, and law with the confidence 
born of knowledge. His style is pointed, lucid, and epigrammatic ; subjects 
present themselves to his mind in nut-shells rather than in bales. It was 
to be expected, then, that a book from the pen of an author so equipped, 
and covering so wide a field of discourse as the present work, would be, as 
this book undoubtedly is, interesting, and even remarkable. And yet 
it must be confessed that we have laid it down with some feeling of 
disappointment. We feel that we have enjoyed for some days the 
conversation of a very able, clear-minded, and well-informed man ; that 
he has carried us along with him, engaging our interest, and, usually, our 
agreement. But the conversation has, we feel, been somewhat too dis- 
cursive ; we have been hurried past points where we should willingly have 
lingered ; and we regret, for example, that on that evening when we were 
discussing Vitalism we did not sit up two hours later. 

M.S. A. 


The Living Mind : Essays on the Significance of Consciousness. By WARNER 
Firr. London, Williams & Norgate, Ltd. Pp. ix+ 317. 10s. 6d. 


WirH the exception of the first Essay, which serves as an introduction to 
the rest, this book is a republication of articles which appeared in the 
Philosophical Review, the Unpopular Review, the Journal of Philosophy, 
the International Journal of Ethics, and the Atlantic Monthly, between 
1908 and 1918. As all these periodicals are American, the Essays may be 
presumed to be new to the British public, and as they consistently expound 
a definite point of view they really form a book. It will be found, moreover, 
to be a book well worth reading. For the Princeton professor is one of the 
few philosophers who can write. He is also one of the few philosophers 
who has something to say. Consequently his writings may always con- 
fidently be commended to all who have an open mind, and are willing 
to enrich its contents. 

The particular point which Prof. Fite endeavours to drive home in this 
volume is that ‘consciousness’ is by no means the otiose and impotent 
fiction that makes no difference to anything or anybody, which behaviour- 
ism feigns it to be, but the most real and important thing in the world, if 
it is treated, not as a vague abstraction, devoid of all specifie reference to 
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anything real, but as essentially personal. Defining philosophy as “a 
study of the world in the light of the fact that the world is known”’, Prof. 
Fite answers the next question, ‘known by whom ?”’ by declaring that all 
knowing is personal and pointing out that in the study of some things we 
have a choice between the attitude of the observer and of the agent. The 
physical sciences, no doubt, have to observe the behaviour of their objects 
from without, but the psychologist can ‘introspect’; or rather can do 
better. For, strictly, “the introspector is as purely an external observer 
of what passes not in him but before him, as if he were reporting the 
behaviour of the lower animals ”’ (p. 7). Unfortunately, “ his ‘ introspection’ 
is no report of personal experience’”’. He reports ‘“‘ not what he sees but 
what he knows he ought to see on the basis of a scientific theory of 
correspondence between the inner world and the outer” (p. 10). From 
the agent’s point of view (which should not, strictly, be called a point of 
view at all, p. 49), on the other hand, ‘only the worlds of personal experience 
are real” and “‘ everybody’s world is mainly a convention, a modus vivendi 
invented for purposes of conversation and of concerted action, a world in 
which none of us really lives’ (p. 15). The external observer’s point of 
view is quietly presupposed in behaviourism, realism, the doctrine of 
external relations and the definition of consciousness as a relation (p. 282); 
but this attitude leaves it a mystery why consciousness should be con- 
sidered “ worth any consideration whatever” (ibid.). But ‘‘if we look 
for the object in some separable, impersonal, non-human, and non- 
significant element, or ‘ entity’, in our experience, we shall never find it ” 
(p. 288), and for “the person who is conscious of an object, the meaning of 
an object is not extrinsic, or additional to, or separable from, the object 
itself” (p. 282). 

All this is not only well put, but also profound; it undermines not 
only a facile abstraction which is now growing irksome to the natural 
sciences that have, until recently, been able to work it, but also the phil- 
osophies and psychologies which have flattered themselves that they could 
become ‘scientific’ by aping an incident in scientific method. Accord- 
ingly, Prof. Fite’s final essay on ‘The Human Soul and the Scientific Pre- 
possession ’ is full of delicious satire on these psychologies, and contains 
also an excellent dog-story on p. 310. The second essay, on ‘The Agent 
and the Observer,’ contrasting the former’s view as logical and teleological, 
with the latter’s as mechanical (p. 34), is also excellent, carries through 
this vital distinction with great skill and beautiful clearness. Moreover, 
Prof. Fite quite realizes that “the agent’s view is, if you like, essentially 
anthropomorphic ”’ nay ‘ automorphic’ (p. 40), but proposes to substitute 
‘humanism ’ for ‘anthropomorphism’, a proposal which has my heartiest 
support. 

Altogether it seems to me highly desirable that philosophers and 
psychologists should radically reconsider a number of traditional assump- 
tions which they have rashly taken as absolute, though the sciences had 
only used them methodologically. Thus the discovery that scientific 
“laws ’ are only statistical seems to mean that determinism is to be taken 
as a methodological assumption, and not as a metaphysical fact. Lin- 
steinian Relativity means that the observer’s standpoint cannot be taken 
for granted, but must be seriously taken into account. And Heisenberg’s 
principle seems to mean that physics can no longer assume that the observer’s 
actions in knowing make no difference to the ‘facts’ observed. Thus the 
sciences are teaching a new philosophy to the philosophers, and showing 
them how to undo their initial abstractions, and how to transcend even so 
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deep an antithesis as that between the observer and the agent. Only, 
instead of reducing the agent to an observer, as heretofore, science now shows 


us how the observer becomes an agent ! 
F. C. S. ScuiLuer. 


The Psychology of Intelligence and Will. By H. G. Wyatt. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 1930. Pp. viii + 273. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Wyatt has written this book because he believes that psychologists 
are “strangely irrelevant or delusive” when they deal with intelligence 
and volition. His purpose is to make “a reasoned protest against this 
practice of disparagement’. He develops his own analysis of intelligence 
by traversing the different theories of the Behaviourists, the Gestalt psy- 
chologists, Thurstone, Thorndike and Spearman. He concludes that 
intelligence is the power of discovering, on any given occasion, such relations 
between percepts, images or concepts as are pertinent to the particular end 
which the individual is then seeking to attain. In discussing volition, 
which he extols as “the creation of motive’ and as “ pure self-activity 
or true initiative ” (whose possession by man is ‘‘ an immediate deliverance 
of consciousness itself ’’), he considers the views of Wundt, James and others, 
and the questions whether volition is unique and whether the existence of 
free-will is compatible with the scientific character of psychology. Con- 
cerning the relation between intelligence and volition, Mr. Wyatt maintains 
that ‘‘ in the last analysis the two are fundamentally the same: they are 
life asserting itself as against non-life, life pushing ahead ”’. 


Rex Knicut. 
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JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY. xxvii., 24. A. O. Lovesoy. ‘The Dia- 
lectical Argument against Absolute Simultaneity, IT.’ [Shows first that 
Einstein has proved, not the relativity of simultaneity in general, but 
only of his simultaneity which he has defined arbitrarily in a * stipulated ’ 
sense. Moreover, alternative ‘ stipulations’ are possible, and indeed only 
in terms of these can the definition of simultaneity be subject to any ex- 
perimental test. Further, on Einstein’s own showing, his argument would 
only prove simultaneity in a special case. Even in that case he does not 
succeed in avoiding circularity. And lastly he finds it impossible to adhere 
to his own conceptions and relapses into the common-sense assumption of 
a time common to all systems in relative motion.) F.P.Hoskyn. * The 
Adjectival Theory of Matter.’ [Discusses, rather obscurely and elliptically, 
the relations of the * qualitative ’ theories of matter advocated by Whitehead 
and Russell, which make matter ‘ adjectival’ to events, with the special 
and the general theories of Relativity and with the “ kinetic-atomic theory 
of physical process.”’] xxvii., 25. R. McKeon. ‘ De Anima: Psychology 
and Science.’ [Suggests as a remedy for the ills of psychology a return to 
Aristotle’s conception of the soul, but without pointing out that Aristotle 
really had two conceptions of substance, and that his ‘soul’ was evépyeva 
and not tmoxeipevov, whereas his successors always conceived soul as a 
substratum, and so rendered it useless. However, a recognition of the soul 
will not indeed lead to a science of the soul, since ‘‘ there are no self-evident 
propositions suitable to generate a demonstrative science of the soul,” but 
it “‘ will permit the statement of a theory of science that will transcend the 
mere statement of data collected and ordered”’.] H.M. Kallen. — Re- 
ligious Experience and Metaphysical Speculation.’ {Though frequently called 
‘the religious experience’ the mystical experience is really ineffable and 
unique and independent of any religious interpretation. It is best de- 
scribed by B. P. Blood, James’s ‘ pluralistic mystic,’ in his Pluriverse, which 
may well form the starting-point for a new philosophy exhibiting “a 
curious compenetration of Taoist quietism and pragmatist energy ”’.] 
xxvii., 26. A. Edel. ‘ Further on Good and its Structure.’ [Argues that 
“good is a synoptic concept rather than an indefinable quality.” Its 
structure is constituted by “a subject of the activity, the activity, and a 
standard set by the concept of the activity in terms of its own.” “ The 
comparative is prior to the positive,” and ‘ good-for’ and ‘ good-to’ are 
also considered. | 

Xxviii., 1. W. E. Ritter. ‘Science and Philosophy.’ [Complains that 
the ‘ natural’ sciences are now thrown into obscurity by the ‘ exact’, that 
biology has lost prestige, and that there has not yet been provided a 
logic for “‘ dealing with the phenomena of ‘descent with modification,” 
“The supreme need not merely of modern science but of modern culture 
is such an overhauling and reconstruction of our conceptions of the 
sciences as shall leave no scrap of justification for the classification of the 
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sciences into ‘exact’ and ‘natural’ with the meaning now attached to 
these terms.”] xxviii, 2. A. E. Murphy. ‘Mr. Lovejoy’s Counter- 
Revolution, I.’ [On Lovejov’s Carus Lectures, The Revolt against Dualism. 
Proposes to show that “‘ there are at least seventeen dualisms propounded ” 
in it, and they are not all consistent with Lovejoy’s central thesis. The one, 
e.g., “which underlies most of Mr. Lovejoy’s reasoning and nearly all his 
polemical observations . . . can be shown to be very probably invalid.” 
Thereby “‘ the assertion that common-sense objects are real becomes the 
dogma that no other objects can be real,” while subjectivism results when 
“events that perform a representative function’ are made into ‘ mere 
representations or ideas about something beyond themselves.” This leads 
to the copy theory of truth, and Lovejoy’s “ unqualified generalisation of 
the attitude of common-sense dualism ends by casting the very gravest 
doubts on the validity of common-sense knowledge itself, or, indeed, of 
any knowledge whatever.”] xxviii., 3. A.E. Murphy. ‘Mr. Lovejoy’s 
Counter-Revolution, IT.’ {[Enumerates the seventeen dualisms to which 
Lovejoy commits himself. But to defend sixteen of them “ our author is 
forced to contradict his ownavowed conclusions *’; for “the explicit rejection 
of epistemological dualism in its traditional form” is required.] Con- 
tains also a ‘ Note on the Definition of Good,’ by D. C. Williams, comment- 
ing on Edel in xxvii. 26. xxviii, 4. E.Nagel. ‘ Report on the Thirtieth 
Annual Meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical 
Association.’ [Dec., 1930, at the University of Virginia. A readable 
account.]| H. W. Wright. ‘Community as the Key to Evolution.’ 
{Beginning with biographical confessions of his early Hegelism, the author 
explains why he now finds both Idealism and Pragmatism ‘ unconvincing,’ 
and takes refuge in a belief that ‘“‘the unity of the world is the unity of a 
society of interacting individuals which possess in varying degrees the 
power of original contribution to the universal life in which all participate.”’] 
xxviii, 5. C. W. Morris. ‘Mind in Process and Reality.’ [Considers 
Whitehead’s account in this work of givenness, truth and error, the higher 
thought processes, and the creativity of mind. As to the second of these 
“Whitehead’s thought has remained poised in an unstable position, 
hovering between a critical realism and a critical pragmatism.’’} 
xxviii., 6. A. E. Murphy. “Report of the California Meeting of the 
American Philosophical Association.’ [At Berkeley, Dec., 1930; gives 
an account of the late Prof. G. H. Mead’s Carus Lectures.] xxviii, 7. 
J. Storck. ‘Francis Bacon and Contemporary Philosophical Difficulties.’ 
[A well-documented defence of Bacon’s claim to philosophic importance.] 
xxviii., 8. A.C. Armstrong. ‘ Kant’s Philosophy of Peace and War.’ 
{A careful analysis of what Kant actually says, with a refusal to say what 
he would say now.] J. W. Buckham. ‘ Immanence-Transcendence.’ 
[Both “are involved in experience and should no more be separated than 
space and time.” The transcendent is the pole of spirit or personality ; “ it 
is the nature of personality to create.” This leaves unsolved the problem of 
evil, but it may be mitigated by recognising the cosmic order as progressive 
and the “singularly dangerous but priceless boon—freedom.” Also “‘ the per- 
sonal can come ultimately only from the person.’’] xxviii., 9. C. Rath- 
bun. ‘The Place of Repression in Morality.’ [Surveys the dicta of recent 
moralists and psycho-analysts and arrives at the conclusion that “‘ repres- 
sion is an instrument of safety for the individual in a society.”] D. Drake. 
“On Defining “ Existence’. [A reply to a challenge by Ducasse, which 
declares that “ all definition is circular in the end, and we must make the 
best of it.”] Contains also a brilliant review of Contemporary American 
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Philosophy, by H. 'T. Costello. xxviii., 10. A.M.Frye. ‘ Moral Freedom 
and Power.’ [Criticises Platonism and Spinozism as intellectualistic deter- 
minisms, while “for Kant, as for Plato, no man can do wrong willingly ; 
but then, no man can do right.”] P.M. Kretschmann. ‘The Problem 
of Gravitation in Aristotle and the New Physics.’ [Discovers very far- 
fetched analogies.] xxviii, 11. A.E. Blumberg and H. Feigl. ‘ Logi- 
cal Positivism.’ [An important paper which groups under this name the 
work of R. Carnap (Vienna), H. Reichenbach (Berlin), M. Schlick (Vienna), 
and L. Wittgenstein (Cambridge), calls it ‘‘a new movement in European 
philosophy,” and compares it with the work of P. W. Bridgman and C, I. 
Lewis in America. Logical positivism is represented as an attempt at 
making a synthesis of symbolic logic, pragmatic epistemology and modern 
developments in physics, which lays particular stress on the problems of 
meaning and of the application of ideal systems of postulates to reality. 
It concludes that ‘“‘the purpose of philosophy is the clarification of the 
meaning of propositions, and the elimination of just such meaningless 
pseudo-propositions.”} H.B. Smith. ‘ How a Logic of “ Propositions ” 
fails of Complete Generality.’ [‘‘ In the first place its variables are restricted 
to single truth-values, so that it can give no interpretation of multiple- 
valued expressions. In the second place, it recognises only one meaning 
of true and one meaning of false.’’ Such a restricted logic leads to para- 
doxes.]  xxviii., 12. J.Dewey. ‘George Herbert Mead.’ [In memoriam.] 
G. Boas. ‘ Mr. Lewis’s Theory of Meaning.’ [Objects to Lewis’s use of the 
phrase a priori, and concludes that it is “‘ simply a name for highly analysed 
and systematised empirical generalisations. It is too perfect to apply 
rigidly to experience, but that turns out to be of no moment. Why does 
it need a special name ?”] xxviii. 14. P.Horst. ‘ Psychology and the 
Scientific Method.’ [Attempts to account for the success of physics and 
the relative failure of psychology. The first step in scientific method is 
“the isolation of a system by the identification of the variables determining 
that system.” The second step “ the selection or construction of a unit of 
measurement ” ; and the third “‘ the determination of the type of relation- 
ship existing between the variables”.] W. H. Roberts. ‘Are we 
Machines ? And what of It?’ [Argues that ‘‘ the question is really not at 
all serious or important’, because “‘ dreadful results may follow the accept- 
ance of ‘mechanism’... only because we fly into a panic over it”. If 
man is a machine he is a particular sort of machine—v?z., human. ‘ Machine’ 
is only a metaphor. “ Mechanists are obnoxious because they are con- 
tinually insinuating that human beings are not human.” But it should 
not be assumed that man will be degraded by being linked to Nature in 
scientific system, but rather that “‘ Nature will be illuminated and ennobled 
by the study of man”’.] 


Revue N&o-ScoLaSTIQUE DE PHILOSOPHIE. xxxiii° Année. Deuxiéme 
série, No. 30. Mai, 1931. A. Marc. La méthode d’opposition en ontologie 
thomiste. [A sketch of the Thomistic ontology as an organised system of 
thought (not unlike the logic of Hegel), in which antitheses are progressively 
resolved in a “ higher unity”. The process begins with the opposition be- 
tween our thought as a passing process within the knowing subject and 
its validity as knowledge of an objective reality. Its successive stages 
disclose, (1) the ‘‘ transcendentals,” unum, verum, bonum, (2) the anti- 
theses of act and potency, essence and existence, (3) the organised and 
elaborated system of the “ predicaments”’.] F.Sarsen. Siger de Brabant 
et la doctrine de la double vérité. [There is no real evidence that any of the 
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* Averroists ” of the thirteenth century taught the doctrine of a ‘“ double 


truth ”’, and every reason to believe that Siger in particular was sincere in 


his declaration that the conclusions of “natural reason”’’, when in contra- 


diction with revelation, are erroneous. From the language of the con- 
demnatory decree of 1277, it appears probable that some contemporary 
thinkers, unlike Siger, had broken with revelation, but they, presumably, 
recognised only one truth, that of philosophy. A doctrine of two incom- 
patible “truths,” like that of the fourteenth-century Averroists, presup- 
poses the “voluntarist”’ theory that God can make the impossible 
possible.}| P. Henry. Le probléme de la liberté chez Plotin (contd.). [A 
careful study of Hnn. VI. 8, where Plotinus ultimately identifies human 
liberty with man’s desire for God. It is clear that he intends to insist upon 
the fact of freedom as fundamental and certain, but his conception of it 
is not perfectly self-consistent, and is too much dominated by the reference 
to absence of external impediments. He does not resolutely meet the ob- 
jector who urges that a being dominated by a blind “law of its own 
nature” is, after all, not free. Hence we cannot directly argue from his 
insistence on freedom in man that his doctrine is not ‘“‘ pantheistic’”’. The 
question stiJl remains whether the account of freedom in God given in 
Enn. VI. 8, throws further light on the issue.} A.Mansion. Autour des 
Ethiques attribuées a Aristotle (contd.). [Discusses the theories of von Arnim 
on the chronological order of Aristotle’s writings, with special reference to 
his attempt to prove the Magna Moralia a genuine early work.] Mehomed 
Ali Agni. Note sur Vidéalisme de Djalaladdin Davani. Chronique, Book 
reviews, etc. 
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VIII.—NOTES. 


‘CONCRETE’ AND ‘ ABSTRACT’ IDENTITY. 


In his interesting article on Bosanquet’s doctrine of self-transcendence 
(Minp, Nos. 158 and 159) Mr. Ralph E. Stedman describes what he calls “‘ the 
popular attitude” in regard to identity. ‘It is maintained against 
Bosanquet ”’, he says (No. 159, p. 300), “‘ not that identity is confined to— 
or is exclusively—linear or recurrent, but that there are two types of identity, 
the identity of the continuant and identity of type, neither of which can be 
ignored in an adequate theory. And that this is the ‘ popular attitude ’ 
the distinctions persistent in language between thing and character certify.” 

Mr. Stedman himself, if I do not misunderstand his article, endorses this 
‘popular attitude ’ ; and I therefore venture to ask him how he interprets 
the phrase ‘two types of identity’. Is the ‘identity of the continuant’, 
qua identity, the same (in any sense or respect whatever) as the ‘ identity of 
type’? If so, in what sense, or in what respect ? What exactly is this 
single character—this common or generic or universal identity, of which 
the two special identities are ‘types’? What is this ‘identity ’ which, 
being itself neither ‘ concrete’ nor ‘ abstract’, is divided or differentiated 
into the two ‘ types’ ? 

Or, on the other hand, is the ‘identity of the continuant’ totally and 
utterly other than the ‘identity of type’? If so, are we to regard the term 
‘identity ’ as ambiguous or equivocal? Isit by a mere accident of language 
—by a sort of pun—that the same word ‘ identity ’ is applied both to that 
which remains the same with itself in and through difference and change 
(the difference and the change being essential to, and constitutive of, its 
self-sameness), and to that which is (or is popularly supposed to be) repeated, 
without any variation or difference whatever, in two or more instances ? 

For my own part, I confess that the ‘ popular attitude,’ as Mr. Stedman 
describes it, seems hopelessly confused—as indeed ‘ popular attitudes ’ on 
philosophical subjects are apt to be. But since, as I understand, Mr. 
Stedman criticises Bosanquet for failing to treat this ‘ popular attitude’ 
with sufficient respect, there may be more in it than the confusion which 
meets the eye. 

Harotp H. JOAcHIM. 


H. HQOFFDING. 


On 2nd June, in the “ Ehrenvilla ” at Carlsberg, the official residence set 
apart for whoever is, for the time being, the most important representative 
of Danish culture, died Harold H@ffding, in the 89th year of his age. 
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H6ffding’s birth fell in the period, about the middle of last century, when 
the “ Renaissance ” struggle between faith and knowledge was beginning 
to be fought out in Scandinavia. As a young undergraduate intended for 
the Church, he fought Kierkegaard’s fight over again in his own mind; 
and it is deeply moving to read in his Recollections how, in the Univer- 
sity building, he struggled with the question whether to go to the philos- 
ophical or theological lecture-room, which were at opposite ends of the 
same corridor. 

After a general survey of the philosophical field, in the course of which 
he wrote his early works on Theories of the Will among the Ancients, 
and on contemporary German and English philosophy, he began the 
composition of his Psychology, which, in opposition to prevailing 
tendencies of the period, tried to treat the soul really as:a soul and as a whole 
or totality, and to understand its various phenomena, not in isolation, but 
in their co-operation with one another. What he aimed at was to find an 
independently certain foundation for personality, opposed to the metaphy- 
sical foundation offered by theology. His next step was to seek for a 
similar independently certain foundation for the’ moral view of life. And 
the title of a short ethical work, Humane Ethik, which appeared before 
the completion of his text-book of Psychology, indicates that his object 
was, not to dictate a “‘ categorical”? Ethics, like Kant’s, but to discover 
the psychological and historical bases of morality. He has himself described 
his Ethics as an ethics of temperament (Gesinnung). The next period of 
his thinking was occupied with the construction of subsidiary defences 
for his own psychological view of life against that of theology proper, by 
showing how, from his own point of view, the problems of religion should 
be treated. To this period belong a long series of works on the philosophy 
of religion and also his big History of Modern Philosophy. Hoffding 
adopted in part the ideas and views of life associated with the “‘ natur- 
wissenschaftliche Weltanschauung ”’ of last century. But he has repeatedly 
declared that the theories of natural science are not adapted for the forma- 
tion of a satisfactory Weltanschawung, and that the period in which they 
appeared to be so would not last long. 

In old age his opposition to the religious Weltanschauung became 
intensified. In his eighty-first year he seceded from the national church 
of Denmark, and a few months before his death he declared that he 
“attributed greater importance to Copernicanism than to Christianity ”’ 
(see the Danish periodical Studenten, Nov., 1930). In his own psychological 
Weltanschauung epistemology took the place of religion ; and he has himself 
described his “‘ Erkenntnistheorie und Lebensauffassung ’’, published in 
German in 1928, as his ‘‘ weltanschauliches Testament.”’ 

With English philosophy Héffding was from the beginning in close con- 
tact. As early as 1874 he published a work of some 200 pages on con: 
temporary English philosophy, which has been translated into English. 
It contains a penetrating characterisation of the views of Mill, Bain, 
Whewell, Hamilton and Spencer. Later on he wrote shorter monographs 
on Darwin and Spencer; and, in addition to what he writes of Bradley in 
his History of Modern Philosophy, he has devoted a whole chapter to him 
in Modern Thinkers. In his ethical views he has been described, with some 
exaggeration, as a disciple of Hume and Sidgwick. 


E. Harms. 
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IN MEMORIAM: 
HERBERT WILDON CARR, Jan. 1, 1857—July, 8, 1931. 


Tue Editor has asked me to say a few words in commemoration of a remark- 
able man, whom I was proud to count among my friends and colleagues. 
It is not, however, my purpose here to dwell on what he was to his family 
and to his friends : I will mention rather what he was to Philosophy. And 
among his services to Philosophy I would count, not only his own achieve- 
ments and the distinctive Weltanschauung which he lived to formulate 
so recently and so tersely in his Cogitans Cogitata, nor even the services 
he performed to.his friends Henri Bergson and Benedetto Croce in trans- 
lating and expounding them, but would lay special stress on two services 
of which few philosophers have perceived the importance and in which 
none have excelled him. He realised that Philosophy could not stand 
aloof from the development of the sciences, and pertinaciously urged upon 
his fellow philosophers the immense importance of the new physics of 
Relativity from which he drew a new argument in favour of idealism. 
Opinions differ, and will probably continue to differ, as to whether this 
argument is valid; but there can be little doubt that Philosophy must take 
scientific discoveries into account and reflect on them, if it does not desire 
to condemn itself to stagnation in a backwater of antiquated opinion. 

Another and even greater service Carr was able to render to Philosophy 
was a consequence of his business ability, conciliatory personality, and 
great powers of organisation. He was a great organiser, who was able to 
overcome the extreme and almost pathological individualism of philosophers, 
and, mirabile dictu, to persuade them to co-operate for the common good 
of their subject. By these qualities he could make a success of any organisa- 
tion with which he was connected. He belonged for over fifty years to the 
Aristotelian Society, and was for many years its Secretary, and so responsible 
for its programme, on which he managed to give a hearing to every variety 
of opinion. Though Shadworth Hodgson had been the founder of the 
Society and long its guiding spirit, it was Carr who was really responsible 
for raising it to its present rank as a national institution. When the 
Mind Association was formed in 1900 it was not, similarly, long before Carr 
took in hand the organisation of its annual Joint Meetings with the 
Aristotelian Society. The actual suggestion of utilising the meeting of 
the Mind Association for an exchange of views among philosophers was not, 
if I remember rightly, originally his, but that of Mr. Henry Sturt, then 
Secretary of the Mind Association; but it languished and consisted merely 
of an address by the President of the Mind Association, until Carr arranged 
the Joint Meetings with the Aristotelian Society, and (for a while) even 
with the Psychological Society, though the latter now unfortunately prefers 
to keep to itself. Nevertheless the Joint Meeting has become a flourishing 
and valuable institution, comparable with the meetings of the Philosophical 
Association in America. Assuredly British philosophy owes a large debt 
of gratitude to Herbert Wildon Carr. 

Nor is this all. At an age when most men think only of retiring and resting 
on whatever laurels or other products of and aids to vegetation they have 
been able to collect, Carr embarked on a new philosophic career in America. 
In 1925 he accepted a professorship of philosophy in the University of 
Southern California at Los Angeles, and in a very short time won the respect. 
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not only of the academic world on the whole Pacific Coast, but also of all 
who were interested in fostering its intellectual and spiritual activities. Nay 
more, ably seconded by his wife, Mrs. Geraldine Carr, he made his home 
a philosophic centre, a sort of salon, in which all the philosophers of the 
district were welcome to meet and to discuss their common interests. His 
loss will be keenly felt in a part of the world in which philosophy, though 
unsupported by tradition and protection and relying wholly on its intrinsic 
attractions, is struggling gallantly to impress its value on the public mind, 
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